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! YADM Bobby R. Inman 
'^Deputy Director 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D.C. 20505 

Dear Bobby; 



Newspaper ^ubKsSerslssoci^tionf fwa^Tto^ex- 
press my appreciation to you for vour eve^n 

ra«“ our %th 


Your time, effort 
solid contribution 
and I am grateful. 


and preparation made a 
to the success of our 


very 

program. 


Best personal regards. 



TJ : sh 
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CONGRESS PLANS tighter scrutiny of | 
the CIA with Adtn. Inman departing. 

The retirement of the agency's respected 
No. 2 man raises concern about its doings. 
Lawmakers generally distrust CIA Director 
Casey. They complain he doesn't tell them 
what the agency is up to, particularly in the 
area of' covert action. With Inman on the 
job. Congress could "sleep at night," one 
aide says- Now legislators will want to.know 
more- about: any, "dirty tricks,”^:., „ - 
But - there’s- a A‘Catch-22.”;, warns a con- 
gressional staffer. sLawmakers expect a 
harder time getting information now that In- 
man,, their best source, is- leaving. .They, 
doubt that his replacement, -John McMahon, ; 
can challenge Casey on issues or exercise : 
control, over , the agency. A: possible result. - :: 
Casey may get deeper into daily CIA opera-; 
tions that Inman has handled. 

The U.S. may take n stiffcr stand on ■ 
verification of arrns-control treaties. In- 
man showed faith in monitoriny by sal - , 
ellite, but other officials think on-site in- 
spection is a must. ntr - , v , 
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By Daniel S. Greenberg v * 

•WASHINGTON — The Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to screen un- 
classified research- from prying for- 
elgn adversaries might usefully be ex- 
amined; by beeping in mind Robert 
Frpst y passage: ‘‘Before I built a" 
wall I’d ask to know/What I was wall- 
ing in or walling cut .... 1 ■■■-,■ 

Ajt that way, recent' overt 
curbs on visrt3 by Eastern bloc re- 
searchers abd subtle curbs on visits by 
Japanese researchers, plus demands 
for restraints on publication of “sensi- 
tive” scientific papers, reflect delu- 
sions of scientific omnipotence that are 
inconsistent with America’s actual 
position in the world of research. 

_ Weep not for the American scien- 
tific enterprise. for it is strong in ail 
important disciplines, and the leader, 
in many. However, to an extent that 
the curtanvclosers ignore, science has 
bloomed elsewhere, notably in West- 
ern Europe and Japan, but not insiff- 
mficantly in the Soviet bloc. The re- 
sult is that we have a lot of company 
011 frontiers that we domi- 

nat.eo »or many years. That company 
even if politically friendly, is not in- 
clmed to collaborate with the Admin- ' 
Istraticn’s myopic scheme for draw- 
ing its scientific wagons in to a circle. 

While the Reaganites proceed from ' ’ 
an- assumption that we’ve got the • 
scientific goods and thus can choose 
whether to share them, the fact is th at . 

v fated States accounts for a sur- - 
pmtngly. small- propokton of the ' i 
.wtirid s scientific output in the disci- •'* 
plines at the heart of military and in- 
dustrial power. That share has stead- 
ily declined as other countries have 
. expanded their scientific nrcjcranis. ? 
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- Publication of scientific papers is an 
indicator of scientific prowess. In 
physics, our share of papers has de- 
clined in recent years to about 20 per- 
cent of the world’s total, the National 
Science Foundation reports. In chem- 

, iatxy, we’re down to about 20 percent- 
in mathematics, 40 percent. 

. tThcugh research papers vary widely 
in- -scientific significance, papers 
produced abroad are satisfying a stiff 
•' standard.- In increasing, numbers, 
they’re winning competition for scare* 
space, in tightly screened American 
scientific journals. For example, for- 
eign papers on physics in these journals 
mCTeased from 4 , ICO to 8,000 between 
1973 and 1979 (the last year for which 
data are available). In that period 
American articles in foreign physics 
journals declined slightly. 

■- With scattershot edicts, various Gov- 
ernment agencies have. sought to bar 
foreigners from otherwise open univer- 
sity laboratories, apparently unaware' 
that sizeable fields of academic science 
would intellectually and financially ' 
wither without foreign students and 
teachers. For example, with Ameri- 
cans lured by high industrial salaries 
more than half the Ph.D. candidates in 
our engineering schools are foreigners 
f 83 818 nearly half the postdoctoral re- 
‘ searchers in physical sciences. Both 
groups are major sources of teachers 

and researchers in academe. 1 

It is legally possible to drape a se- 
curity veil over cammis laboratories 
screen out foreign staff, and restrict 
publication of so-called sensitive re- 
search. But such security tactics, even 
if selectively applied, as Adm. Bobby 
. R- Inman, the soon-retiring Deputy Di- 
rector of Central. In telligencfe, recom- 
mends, are so inimical to the healthy 
functioning of research that some of 
the Defense Department’s senior 
scientists are worried about hard-line 
zealots’ tunning free. Thus, a Defense 
Science Board study group, while ac- 
knowledging a data “outflow” prob- 
lem, has warned that if the Pentagon 
/vigorously attempts to regulate the 
now of scientific information in the 
..scientific community, it could jeopard- 
ize the strength and vitality of the very 

community it is seeking to revitalize 
lor the sake of national security.” 

The Administration seems to find 
comfort in outdated conceptions of 
Soviet scientific backwardness. In 



many fields, the Russians indeed law 
behind theWest — to a large extent be- 
cause of the obsessional secrecy that) 
hobbles Soviet scientists, despite lav-1 
i.sb budgets and strong political sup-1 

Press * P^ident of: 

. National Academy of Sciences, has 1 
pointed out, mother fields -for exam- 1 
pie, electrometallurgy, nuclear fusion, ! 
physics, and mathematics— th - Soviet 
Union has achieved “world class”! 
status. Nevertheless, America has! 
nearly abandoned its best means fori 
looking inside Soviet science: the traf- 
•,nc back and forth, now virtually ended 
of Soviet and American exchan re-Dro-' 
gram scientists. - *’• 

Prof. Roald Hoffmann ' of Cornell 1 
a Nobel laureate who has! 
lectured on chemistry in the Soviet! 
Union, argues that "on simple :;elMrv* 
terest grounds. . . it is essential for the 
security of our country that we have 
people with firsthand knowledge of the 
workings of the Soviet system.” 

But high on foolish notions of where 
we stand in the scientific world, cur ' 
protectionists go on with their wall- ! 
building. 1 

' ■ CWW^019BnanWS.G-« 0 !> ?rs 


Daniels. Greenberg is editor and pub - 
lisner of Science & Government Re- 
port, a newsletter. - 
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Stealth Secrets.. 
Sold to Poles* .7 
OA' Confirms V- 


other weapon- systems, in a detailed sumed the radar emits pulses at low 
interview six weeks ago. The Pen- /power or pulses that are not easily 

i tagon refused to comment on his /detected” by hostile antennas 

disclosures at that time. ... Nwth.r a.-l 7 ‘ ’ ,, - 

The classified reports Bell filmed radar wa~ “hat r c ^ 

, , .. , raaar wa» inat oi tne or 

and delivered to the Poles and ia 0ne off . cial said t l a , rj^f sr 

■ for the older 3-1 was Lch less so 


By ROBERT C. TOTH, V 
' Times Staff Writer . ..71 1. ; 

WASHINGTON-A Central In- 
■ telligence Agency report to Con- 
gress confirms that "over 20 highly 
classified reports on advanced fu- 
ture U.S. weapon systems,” includ- 
ing “the quiet radar system for the 
B-l and Stealth bombers,” were 
sold to the Communist bloc by for- 
mer Hughes Aircraft engineer Wil- 
liam H. Bell. - . 

The information jeopardizes ex- 
isting and advanced weapons of the 
United States and its allies, the CIA 
said. It will help Poland and the So-, 
viet Union save “hundreds of mil- 
lions of; dollars in research and 
development -efforts” on compara- 
. ble weapons for themselves as well 
as defensive countermeasures to 
the U.S. systems, it said. The report 
did not say how much detailed in- 
formation had been passed to the 
Communists. ' _ 

A- .-.Bell, then 61 years old, was-sen- 
. tenced la3t year to eight years in jail 
land . fined $10,000 after pleading 
/guilty in a public trial in Los An- 

• geles. He had been paid $110,000 

“ oyer a three-year period for the in- 
fformation.-!?-:-.;-^ -A . V- r '■■■. 7' 

L Bell’s main’ contact was a Polish 
•intelligence agent, Marion Zachar- 
iiskiy who was sentenced to life- im- 

* prisonment for espionage. Zachar- , 

ski had posed as a Polish business- 1 
man initially in dealing with Bell.! 
who had financial troubles. . . 

- The CIA- report, which ib -a die-; 
classified' version of testimony by 
Deputy CIA. Director Bobby R. In-; 
man to a House science and tech-’ 
nology subcommittee last month.' 
appears to be the first official con- 
firmation of the kind of information 
Bell passed on. .. • 

• Bell told , the’ TV program- ”60 
Minutes" about documents on the 

• Stealth and B-l radar, as well as 


radar, system for the Air Force F-15 ' carried by the B-1B and the Stealth , 
fighter, .-••: V -W . • fi- (which promises to behear!y-invl-: 

. ,»■' ■ 71* \ sible to enemy radar) would presu-1 

-An all-weather radar system 'maoly be similar and /ey advanced 
fortanks. . •y;.;.- v, .- -.- systems, he said. *• • p ■ 

—An experimental radar system Bell’s information wa? recounted 
for the U.S. Navy. ’ -A 4 • .? in two paragraphs of the 15-page ; 

—The Phoenix air-to-air missile ^ e P° rt - which wa3|t:tled.‘ , S > o- I 
designed for theNavy’s F-14 fight- Acquisition of \Vestern Tech - 1 
er to use primarily against the So- no!o °^- R was pu-. is.ned in re--, 
viet Backfire bomber. „ sponse to congressional requests far . 

— A shipbome surveillance radar7 r a declassified versicn cr Inman’s, 


i- ' —The Patriot (’anti-aircraft) sur-V 
face-to-air missile. , 

V — A "towed-array” sonar system 
that is a vast network of equipment, 
pulled behind surface ships to de-/ 
tect submarines. > - • . .,// 

. —A new air-to-air missile. / 
n :- —The improved Hawk (anti-air- 
beraft) surface-to-air missile. > j :> 
S r — A NATO air-defense system. . i 

• . y • Tv _ 77 . 

| ','7, Overthrow of Shah ■ 

K Some of the secrets may have 
j previously fallen into Soviet hands . 
(when the Shah of Iran was over- 
■ thrown'. U.S. F-14 fighters and im- 
i proved Hawk missiles had been sold 
‘to Iran earlier, for example. 

: The nature of the, “quiet radar’” 
.for the B-l and Stealth bombers i 
\va3 not immediately clear. A Pen- 
tagonspokesmarr said it was “as- , 


Testimony; a CIA spokesman said. 
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MINNEAPOLIS STAR AND TRIBUNE 
29 April 1982 




AdmlralBobby Inman.’Whos'e. 
resignation as deputy director of the] 
CIA was announced by the White \ 
House last week, was in Minneapolis! 
Wednesday to give the keynote 
address at a private conference on j 
U.S.-Soviet relations sponsored by 
the New York-based Council on ■-'] 
Foreign Relations.-lnrnan said in arr 
Interview that he is leaving fhe'OA 7 ' . 
and the navy for private business and] 
that he has "a high degree of r 
confidence in the professional j 
intelligence people’ ’ left in the I 
agency. They would demonstrate 
"great resistance to the idea of using 1 
(the CIA’s) capabilities improperly,” 
he said. | 
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A'dm Bohby R. Inman was asked at the newspa- 
per publishers’ convention why he is quittin/as 
deputy director of the Central IntelligeVe 4e“ 
h b ? e " much speculation that he is 

lost to” rrTn* he ( ,S n disagreed with- and 
lost to-dA Director William J. Casey on impor- 

, matte f ; Admiral Inman seemed to 
confirm that speculation, by telling the publishers 

problem^ any ZeSt th3t 1 had f ° r fehe bureac «-atic 

* nman . is 3 Professional intelligence 
’ oRlcer - -Mr. Casey is not. He is a lawyer, political 
adviser and friend, of .President Reagan. This 
sharpens the differences between the director and 

•fhann P thJ'A The . adm)ral reminded the publishers. 

System 3 president has every 
ri ht t° select a CIA director who shares his politi- 

imIhiT S ’ Abs 5 )lute,y -. But when that individual is 
enable to convince senior careerists— especially in 
n- agency- which often has to operate in dark 
places and in dark ways-that he is leading and 


managing in the best interests of the com try 

fS ? g U L Pr0bably wron S- either with the- prj 

tS at thio the , P ° 1Cy maker Resi gnations in pro- 
test at this level are very rare in Washington 

Admiral Inman said the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity is only “marginally” able to deal with the 

K cT f f he T 5 an , d 1MOs - Polities uud 

political philosophy aside, that is disturbing He 
also implied that there is no long-range effort un 

der way to improve the system A]so d f sturbin „ un 

In these circumstances, an elaboration of Acmi- 
ral Inman s views on the state of the intelligence 
agencies on their past and present guidingpoS 
on the likely outcome of those polfcies 
^ r “ d b f. belpfui to the Congress and . to the gen- 
eral public He is likely to meet with the Senate In- 
e ligence Committee on other matters soon In a 
couple of weeks the. committee will hold hearings 
on the nomination of John McMahon as the new 

6C - 0r - Sither occasion be appro- 

pnate for an inquiry into his decision toresign r- , 
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■;» :C;SAN FRANCISCO - US intelligence op- 
erations have a “long way to go”. If the 
-main problem in,, the next decade turns 
■Out to be worldwide instability, not just 
-Soviet activity in Europe and Asia, the 
^outgoing deputy director of the CIA said 
"yesterday. ; , 

;1>Mn speech to the American Newspa- 
;per Publishers Assn,, Adrn. : Bobby R. Iri-t . 
£man, the deputy director, said US intelll-^ 
> gence is ''marginal'' for the threats that , 

Swill arise in the late 1980s and 1990s. 

v.„ - - 

* If the nation’s primary problem is 
^dealing with the Soviet Union in Europe 
|:'afid Asia, “then you can relax about the 
|ctirrent' capabilities of the US Intelligence 
^community," Inman said. - v _ - ■ 

happen'to share my view that 
^you’re more likely to find . . . great 'diffih 
Acuities in competition for raw materials. 
?nktural resources, markets, dealing wth 
. instability in many areas of the world, 


trying to cope with the fervor of religious 
movements, then we have a very long, 
way to go.” he said. 

Thecareer intelligence and military of- 
: ficial delivered what he called “the Inman 
report card” on Intelligence capabilities, 
nearly a week after he announced he was 
resigning to enter private business. 

Inman. 51, said he was quitting be- 
cause he had "lost any zest . . . for bu- 
, -reaucratic problems,” not because of ma- 
jor policy disputes. He said there had been 
“disagreements" with William Casey, the 
director of central intelligence, but de- 
scribed their overall relationship as.“very 

good" ■. 

John N. McMahon, nominated to suc- 
ceed Inman, Is a "super guy,” Inman told 
reporters after his speech. ; - 

Summing up the nation’s intelligence 
capabilities, Inman said warning systems 
about attacks from principal adversaries 
are “better than they have ever been." 


“We do substantially less well in po- 1 ! 
litical and economic areas” and "very 
poorly” in the “basic encyclopedic data 
base” on which national security and for- 
eign policy decisions rely, be said. y ■ 

- A long-range program to rebuild intel- 
ligence capabilities, now moving through 
Congress, would provide the United 
States with “the quality of intelligence- 
that It needs," he said. „ i . . 

He said that amending the Freedom ot 
Information Act to exclude the CIA and, 
»; making It a felony to reveal the identity of 
'US Intelligence agents, even from public 
' sources, would help intelligence oper-y 
ations. . ;■ 

“ A bill by Sen. John Chafed (R-R.l.) 
would exempt the CIA from disclosing in- 
formation except for a first-person .re- 
quest for records on an Individual, ry ] 


Excluding the CIA from the Freedom of ’j 
Information Act would be’ 'much more re- ’ 
assuring to our foreign-friends,” said- in- j 

man. y.,v-r. -1 
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4701 WILLARD AVENUE, CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 20015 656-4068 


FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


F’ROGRAM News 


STATION V'/RC Radio 


DATE 


April 28, 1982 6:30 AM CITY Washington, DC 


SUBJECT Inman Speaks Out 


NEWSCASTER: Inman speaks out. 

The Deputy Director of the CIA who resigned last week 
says he did not quit because of differences with Director Wil i am 
Casey. 


NBC's Curtis Sym was at the speech before newspaper 
publishers. 


CURTIS SYM: Disagreements, not a dislike of CIA 
Director William Casey led Admiral Bobby Inman to resign from 
the intelligence gathering organization. 

Speaking for the first time publicly on the matter, 
Inman told a gathering of newspaper publishers his reason for 
quitting. 


ADMIRAL BOBBY INMAN: There were no policy decision: 
along any major issue that caused me to resign in protest. 
There were lots of disagreements. A fafr number of them were 
solved to my satisfaction. Not all. 

SYM: Inman described himself as very direct, very 

outspoken. And he said Director Casey had a great deal of 
patience with him. 

Curtis Sym, NBC News, San Francisco. 
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By Michael Harris j 

United States intelligence is able to 
issue warnings if the Soviet Union plans 
surprise attacks, but in most other re- 
spects .the system’s effectiveness is only 
“marginal,” retiring CIA deputy director 
Bobby R. Inman declared yesterday. 

“We reject out of hand the iikelihood that we 
could be surprised by a Pearl Harbor kind of 
attack of substantial size,” Admiral Inman told 
delegates to the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association convention at the Fairmont Hotel. | 

However, he said, the nation’s intelligence .‘j 
system can function far better in providing j 
reports on Soviet military readiness than it can in ! 
furnishing vital political and economic informa- i 
tiou. . , , . v » i 


Inman said that years of neglect and budget 
cutbacks have left the United States deficient in 
the “encyclopedic knowledge” it^needs to under- 
stand what is happening in parts of the world 
most likely to be involved in the economic and 
political crises of the 1980s and 1990s. •: 

Inman said he is encouraged that a long-' 
range program to restore missing intelligence 
capability during the next five to seven years has 
the backing of the administration and appears 
likely to win approval by Congress. x A 

The veteran intelligence officer said he had 
decided not t.o join in helping to rebuild the 
system — even though “my arm was twisted 
severely.”. 


, Inman announced his resignation last week, 

, saying he had decided it was time for him to 
leave- both the CIA and the Navy to start a career 
in pr|vate life after 28 years of public: service. 

in response to a question by Los Angeies 
Times- publisher Tom Johnson, Inman repeated 
earliei- denials that he quit because of disagree-- 



: ments with CLA director.;-William; 

) Casey. • r t 

“There were no policy deci- 
• sionsjhat caused me to resign in 
: protest,” he said. ‘There were lotsj 
of disagreements — a number of i 
them solved to my satisfaction. But, ; 
of those that were not, there were 1 
'. none over matters of principle.” 

Inman said the quality of the 
' nation’s intelligence services began 
. deteriorating with cutbacks when ! 

' manpower was diverted during the j 
war in Vietnam. Further budget j 
reductions followed. ] 

“From the plateau of 1964 to j 
the low point in the 70s, we drew i 
down 40 percent of the lintelli- , 
gencer manpower,” Inman said. J 

Inman said the nation’s intelli- j 
gence problems were compounded j 
when the Defense Intelligence 
Agency began its operations in the 
1960s by taking 60 percent of its 
staff from existing organizations in 
the armed services. ,. 

“It was a classic study of how 
not to go about creating an organi- 
zation,” Inman said. “The DIA 
picked up some quality problems j 
right at the outset — simply by not 
having the top quality needed to 
compete.” ' . 

Inman spoke following the ; 
publishers association’s annual bu- 
siness meeting, at which William C. 
Marcil, publisher of The Forum in 
Fargo. N. D., was elected chairman. 
Marcil succeeds Katherine Graham, 
publisher of the Washington Post. 
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The state of U.S. intelligence is 
“marginal”- for the problems that 
will arise in the late 19S0s and. 
1990s, outgoing CIA Deputy Direc- 
tor Bobby R. Inman said. In his as- 
sessment of the country's intel- , 
llgence capabilities, Inman, 51, an ; 
admiral who announced last week f 
that he wa3 leaving: his 30-year ! 
.career in intelligence to enter pri- j 
vate business, said systems for pro- i 
vidlng warnings of attack arc “bet- 
■ ter than they have ever been.” But 
he added in a speech to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Assn, 
■that "we do substantially less well 
in political and economic areas " 
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As Good as His Word 


Speculation is going around that Adm. Bob- 
by R. .Inman has decided to quit as deputy 
secretary of the CIA because he disagreed 
with the Reagan administration’s move to- 
ward increasing counterintelligence activi- 
ties here in the United States. 

Adm. Inman, however, has not shown so 
far that he is overly concerned about the in- 
sinuation of spies in American life. In fact, it 
was Adm. Inman who proposed that Ameri- 
can scientists voluntarily submit reports of 
research findings to censorship by intelli- 
gence agencies before publication. 

This shocking proposal, which could de- 


. bilitate academic freedom and the rate of 
scientific progress in the United States, was 
advocated by Adm. Inman because he was 
concerned that the Soviets and others were 
learning too much from American research 
results. - - 

Given the mind set that such a proposal 
betrays, it is doubtful that Adm. Inman has 
given his notice because he is overly scrupu- 
lous about Mr. Reagan’s intelligence policies 

His public explanation — that he wants 
to get out of government and into private 
business — is more believable. 
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By 'WAULACE TURNER : : “ 

- SAN FRANCISCO, April 27 —United 
States foreign intelligence is “margin- 
ally capable” of meeting “the problems 
we are going to face in the 1980’s and 
-1990’s,” Adm. Bobby R. Inman said in a 
speech here today at the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association con- 
iyecticn. V • •= • •• - '-PJjfrJ 

It was Admiral Inman’s first public 
■ address since he announced his inten- 
tion to resign, effective July I, as 
Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 
gence-. ■' •. .4" y 

1-' He said be believed the United States 



“intelligence community” was fully, 
capable as to the military plans of the 
Soviet Union. His ccccem, he said, is 
with keeping track of the Soviet Union’s 
“great difficulties in competition for 
raw materials, natural resources, mar- 
kets, dealing with instability in many 
areas of the world, trying to cope with 
the fervor of religious movements.” 


* ‘I simply reject out of hand the likeli- 
hood that we could be surprised with a 
Pearl Harbor kind of attack,” he said. 
“And the same pretty well holds tree 
for the eastern front, central part of Eu- 
rope,” he said, except in cases of pro- 
longed bad weather, which might hin- 
derlnteUigencegathering. r ; -,v k 
. In response to a question after his 
speech outside the meeting hall. Admi- 
ral Inman said lack of United States 
foreknowledge of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment’s intention to invade the Falk- 
land Islands was illustrative of the 
shortcomings he ascribed to inadequat 
; staffing. 

’ Hesald that while United States intel- 
ligence was well equipped for surveil 
lance of the Soviet Union and was ade-- 
quate in assessing foreign military 
equipment and manpower, he believed 
it did “not so well” in following political 
and economic trends abroad and did 
Very poorly” in maintaining an ency- 
clopedic knowledge of the world.- 

Admiral Inman called for competi- 
tive intelligence analysis, with at least 
two departments offering separate 
readings, to improve assessment of the 
mosaic of tiny pieces” of information 
red into the intelligence agencies. ' - 
Admiral Inman, - who is 51 years old, 
again denied that his resignation was 
prompted by difficulties with William 
J. Casey, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. He said he was leaving because 
“there is a limit on how faryou can go ” 
continuing, “The Director of the C.IA. 
is always going to be someone with 
f political views like the President’s, and 

this is how it should be.” - 

J “There were no policy disputes on 
f any major issues that caused me to. re- 


sign," he said. He described his Work- 
ing relationships with Mr. Casey as 
very good and said he felt that his' own 
|j blunt personality and urgency in dis- 
missing problems sharply had been met 
with understanding. 

“I could not ask for better support,” 
be said. .. 

He told several hundred publishers at 
the Fairmont Hotel that the problems of 
United. States intelligence stemmed 
from two factors. , . . - 

First, he said, the intelligence estab- 
lishment was cut back sharply in the 
lSGO’s and 1970’s after a major buildup 
,] in the 1950’s, losing -JO percent of its per- 
sonnel from 1564 to the mid-1970’s. 

He said emphasis had been placed on 
;j such intelligence assets as satellite sur- 
’|. radiance systems, in the name of cost 
lemciencey, at the expense of personnel. i 
j Secondly, he said he was concerned I 
kwith damage to intelligence gathering I 
!by publication or details that revealed 
• sources and methods. He told the pub- 
lishers he disagreed with their opposi- 
tion to proposed amendments to Fed- 
eral law that would exempt C.LA. l 
papers from Freedom of Information 1 
Act disclosure requirements. | 

However,. Admiral Inman spoke fa-i 
vorably of a compromise proocsal by 
Senator John H. Chafee, Republican of j 
Rhode Island, that would require the-' 
agency to show that disclosure would be ' 
damaging to national security before it! 
could withhold requested papers. - j 

Admiral Inman said creation of the 
intelligence oversight committees in 
the House and Senate had led to greater i 
! understanding of intelligence needs J 


STATINTL 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
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. By Jav Mathewsr- 

” - Washington Post Stall Writer, 

j:. san ..Francisco;; A pril 27 - 

| Standing ramrod straight and smil-v 
Sing before the.j njitipn’s. major news-" 
|paper„publishe^';v^dm'.' Bobby Ray 
Inman,: thelnumbefjtwo man at the: 
Central: In teHigewa -'Agency, today 
said he had resigned hia key post be-, 
cause he had 'been"through several 
bureaucratic' hassles too' many, 
j Inman, irbhis ‘first extended pub-.,. 
[ lie J explanation- "of his. resignation,: 

■ said.' he" could hot" expect to be ap-.: 
poinfedCIA director. He believed he ;: 

, had -givem hia country 30 years of 

j good -service; arid’' “I. have- last any 
jzest that- 1 had for the bureaucratic 
, problems,” Inman said. ..v 
If,. Praised by. members of Congress : 
and other intelligence experts as per-, 
j haps, the best in’ his business, Inman, 
i vvh&Ms; deputy director of the CIA, 

! denied- that he had quit because of 
any personal or policy disagreements 
with CIA Director William J. Casey. ; 

“He’s been an amazingly patient 
man with a deputy who tends to be 
•very direct and very outspoken in 
"public and private,” Inman said. 

“It has been an enormously excit-' 
ing life as it has gone along,” said the 
the admiral, widely acknowledged as 
a wizard of electronic spying. “But' 
the nature of those things is that 
there is a limit in how far you can’ 

99 ? 

.. U G., . . i. v‘ '*.1 . ' -A 

■ The, assembled members of the 
American- Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, although on record as dis- 
agreeing with Inman’s efforts to cut 
•off public access to CIA information, 
"later rushed to congratulate him on 
his speech— an absorbing account of 

.how a. strange mix of global opti- 
mism,, preoccupation with Vietnam- 
and budget constraints left U.S. in- 
telligence gatherers unable to antic-; 
ipate crises like- Iran.- 





j The publishers were visibly edgy 
Monday when Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, 

1 U.S. ambassador to the United Na- 
| tions,~ r 'stretched' her scheduled 20- 
{ minute talk on" the "intricacies of 
i Third World politics to 45; minutes. 

I ’Associated - Press -President Keith 
| Fuller- suggested after she; left that 
; her performance offered a clue to the 
, general ineffectiveness of the United 
; -Nations .* ■' 

1 W-;. But Inman got a very different re- 
sponse as; he defended U.S. techno- 1 
•logical spying— “I reject out of hand 1 
that weLcouJd _;be surprised; jby a 
Pearl Harbor 'attack of any major 
kind”— and lamented the failure to 
V ;have' enough information and com- 
' peting analysts to anticipate upheav- 
als in the Third World. ;.to, 

• - “What is the state of the national 
intelligence apparatus ■ today?” he 
1 asked. “In my view, for the problems 
that weV& going to face in the 1980s 
and 1990s, I would tell you it’s mar- 
ginal.” 

Several publishers in the audience 
said they considered the most sig- 
nificant sign of Inman’s distress to 
be his answer to Cleveland Plain 

• Dealer publisher Thomas Vail. Vail 
asked the four-star admiral— the 
first naval intelligence officer ever to 
reach such a rank — what he consid- 
ered the most effective intelligence 

' .organization in the world. 

; “Let me. duck that,” Inman - re- 
sponded. 

■ - When Tom Johnson, publisher of 

'.the Los ; Angeles Times;, asked why 
he had deckled to resign, Inman pro- 
duced a much longer answer, which 
’ “he appeared to have been- thinking 
about for 9 ome time: “In 1980 it was 
! my sense that that was really the 
time to start a second career ... 
.when you become an intelligence 
specialist, normally the highest you 
can aspire to is perhaps two stars ! 


“But it is very clear in a structure, 
in which presidents select th 'ir in- 
telligence officers, as they properly 
;should, they want that chief intel- 
ligence officer to be someone they 
know and understand." 

Inman said he would have left in 
'1980 but “my arm was twisted se- 
verely” to help organize a rebuilding 
.. of American intelligence capabilities, 
a process that Inman told the pub- 
lishers he thought wa3 now well 
•underway. " * 

; “I’d been complaining for the last 
four years that we weren’t getting on 
with trying to .shape a long-range 
■program to rebuild the U.8. intelli- 
gence system, and it was' a little hard 
; to hack away from the offer to at 
least, start to shape that,” he said. 
But, he- added, “It seems th it now is' 
the right time to get off the train.” 

Inman got a sustained laugh from 
hi 3 audience in the Fairmont Hotel 
with his confession that he had last 
enthusiasm for -.the bureaucratic- 

wars. : . •• . .. /•" 

“I would like all of you to assure' 
me,” he told the publishers, “that I 
tom hot- going to find those bureau- 
cratic 'problem^ in the private, sec- j 

, . Y **,•*// i - ■* ‘ . ! ■'xt'l 
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IN SHORT 




President Reagan haswisely-acted swiftly to allay congressional concern over the depar- 
ture of Admiral Bobby R. Inman, whose professionalism was highly respected, as deputy 
director of central intelligence. 1 But his task has not ended with the naming of another thor- 
oughgoing professional. John N. McMahon, the CIA’s current No. 3 man, to replace the admi- 
ral. For the buck does stop- with the White House in' preventing the kind of covert operations 
thatjhave previously discredited the CIA — and in controlling the domestic intelligence oper- 
ations thgt were. reportedly opposed by Admiral Inman and Mr. McMahon. Senate confirma- 
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McMahon nomination likely 
to stir up debate on CIA 
activities inside the US 

By Brad Knickerbocker 
Staff correspondent of /. 

The Christian Science Monitor . V 

quickly £BB the cj niStra ^ n 

caused by the recent shtitin t ^ crit<c,srriS 

Bohhv r n namin g a, successor for Adm 
Bobby Inman as CIA deputy director th* 

versia if in't^ bgence poHcfesf 6 C ° • ^ 
mirafjf 0 director ispofitive^Ad 1 - 

miral Inman’s resignation had brought a 
‘ conarLsT n onTMeli neSatiVe react5on from 

^ouSpSr gence exper ? s ,° f *>otb 

s? of f Washing - 

professional ’ J e l/h' 

: to our questions k hlm res P° ns ‘ve 

; forthright.” S been candid . and 

. Within the intelligence community thP 
mew appointment is likely to be welcomed as 
,,a moraJe booster as the CIA attempts to re- 




£? ! a “ 1 SS‘S t8d be ? n tarnished d ^- 

han fo I McMah0n is a veteran of more 

Sves as Z* Wth tbe CIA and 
erves as the agency’s executive director 

' fields. 5 eXPed “ c9 in ”“»»>■ mC. 

■js? ssxiir ™ re ’ |r "p»'- ' 

• with by lawmakers charged 

; Members of Cnna ° Ver f sht ^ponsibilitfesi ■ 

v l t reSS • 0Und him n °t only un- 
usually forthcoming, but a calming inf),,- 

matters r ^s2l 

oerues It.is these areas that will be of 
most interest on Capitol Hill, particularly 

' a pohthfal f d ° f thG CIA (William Casey) is 
,w i PP01 " tee who does not enjoy the 
confidence and affection inspired by Inman 

’ r ie ped us to have Casey in that Dosi 

F?Lo S m of l S f UrCC aCtiVe in P r °moting the 

Inman on the inside.” he added, relerriS 

uSSSSgT* ortlBr w» 

' United qt? er t0 , C ° i,eCt infonrn ation in the ' 
United States and conduct certain domestic 

i . Grt ° perat,ons m support of foreign Intel- 



a 

ligence operations. 

Congressional sources stv r,. , 
sisted this move (at least to the extent ad IT 

mze US .counterintelligence activities unfer 

- 

thismove ■ Inman reportedly opposed 
' r. SinCe , the revel ations concerning thet’l \ 

ZlTLT ng the Wate ^te "pSS ' 

: : 3~Ma£Ks3=. 

• Many ^ I 

JbetiMMSS;” *»» j 

McMahn 1 "^' ^ be P u -bJ.L c demands it.” •' : 1 
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Washington (AP) — The White 
House yesterday confirmed that Pres- 
ident Reagan will nominate John N. 
McMahon, a CIA veteran who helped 
run the U-2 spy plane program and 
later managed the agency’s spy net- 
work, to succeed Adm. Bobby R. 
Inman as deputy CIA director. 

Larry M. Speakes, deputy White 
House press secretary, said Mr. Rea- 
gan considers Mr. McMahon, who 
now holds the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s No. 3 post of executive di- 
rector, “to be a solid professional, a 
career public servant” who is "re- 
spected throughout the intelligence 
community.” 

Members of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee, which will hold 
confirmation hearings on Mr. 

. McMahon, had modest praise for him, ' 
; but both Democrats and Republicans 
said he did not have the stature and 
clout of Admiral Inman, who was 
very popular with the committee. v” 

“We’ll have to work harder on ‘ 
oversight and ask tougher questions, 
because McMahon is not Inman, and 
there are still problems about trust- 
ing the administration in this area,” 
said Senator David F. Durenberger, a : 
Republican member of the commit- 
tee from Minnesota. ■ • -- ■ ' - 
' Admiral Inman, 51, announced- 
Wednesday that he was leaving a 30- 
year career in the military and intel- 
ligence to enter private business. In-- 
•telligence sources were quoted Sun-, 
day by The Neiv York Times as say- 
ing President Reagan would nomi- 
nate Mr. McMahon as Admiral In- 
man’s successor. 

- Mr. McMahon, 52, has served in 
virtually every phase of CIA opera- 
tions since graduating from Holy 
Cross in 1951 and joining the agency 
later that year. His first seven years - 
were spent overseas. -f 

In 1959, MrA McMahon was as- ' 
signed to work on the U-2 program. 
He later held top posts in electronic 
intelligence, technical services, ad- 
ministration and on the staff that 
coordinates all/lifirifl@W^cF4^iRe 
■ CieS. t- ■- .- V— : . —A 


In January, 1978, Mr. McMahon 
became deputy director for opera- | 
tions in charge of the CIA’s clandes- 
tine spy network. After more than 
three years in that job, he was named 
deputy director for national foreign 
assessments, which produces the in- 
telligence estimates that the CIA cir-. 
culates through the U.S,.government. 

He was promoted to the No. 3 post 
last January. 

t Representative Edward P. Boland 
(D, Mass.), chairman of the House In- 
telligence Committee, praised Mr. 
McMahon and said “he has won the 
full confidence of the committee. 

“He is clearly an able professional 
—one of the most knowledgeable sen- 
ior intelligence officers the president 
could have chosen. He has had mana- 
gerial experience in every important 
CIA and intelligence community area 
—operations, analysis, technology 
and policy. He is a welcome choice,” 
Mr. Boland said. = - 

A spokesman for the Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee said no hearing 
date was set. - j 

A spokesman for committee chair- 
man Barry M. Goldwater (R, Ariz.) 
said the senator would have no com- 
ment on Mr. McMahon’s nomination 
at this time. ' - , ,j 

But three sources close to the' com-' 
mlttee said that Mr. Goldwater would 
have preferred a military officer who 
might have had more independence 
from William J. Casey, CIA director, 
and more stature with other intelli- ’ 
gence agencies. ■ & A 

These sources said Mr. Goldwater 
felt that such a military officer might 
be more willing to disagree with Mr. 
Casey or to alert the committee to 
any'troublesome activities that might 
arise. ' -va- 

A spokesman for Senator Richard 
G. Lugar (R, Ind.), who last week 
called Admiral Inman’s resignation a 
traumatic occasion, said Mr. Lugar 
was very pleased with the nomina- 
tion, “based on the limited experience 
the committee has had with 
McMahon.” A , 
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in the Central intelligence Agem- -!'-;! tee. Republican Sen/ Richard G/ Liigar of Indiimf! 

lion Mnft'h'f .public atten-- -—described Inman’s resignation as -traumatic and’ 

on. A^ist of the time, he has been an unknown . praised him for the way he kept senators inform 

i hout a reputation, good or bad. But Adm. Bobby - on intelligence matters. "We looked to Admiral In 
R. Inman who resigned last week as the deputy man," he said. iooked to Admiral In - 

l™*?* of the ^! ncy ' (Iid have a re P li tation— and Others in Congress viewed Inman as the mod 

a good one— and the concfreasinnni •- _ _ , . a .. , . , ndn as ine rn0 lL ! 


'1 


gress 

has now named a successor, John N. McMahon, the • but the issue was revived recently when a staff! 
CIA’s executive director and No. 3. For more than . member of the White House’s national security' 
30 years, McMahon has served in the agency, hold- staff suggested a new review of these activities. 4: 
ing a variety of important po3t3, including the.dep>.U!, ; • Inman denies that the direction of policy within! 
uty director for nperations/in’charge of clahdesxffethe Administration was the Reason for his depart 
tine activflies.'He Is respected by.- the same ture, saying that he had to earn more money be-1 

bers of Congress who worried about lnmah’s de- j : 'cause of high tuition costs for his children and that' 

parture and who advised President Reagan 16 'p be was uncomfortable as No. 2. But reports persist : 
choose a qualified successor,, Reagan seems to&' that the internal . debate over the counterintei-1 
have done that. : ’ proposals was at least partly, responsible! 

L'.Membera of Congress whode^ with Intelligence f eciS10 !?' — v' ‘■ r . > ** : Si '^‘4 

matters were particularly unhappy over the de- ^ ? ^ u W f? atever the Jasons, his resignation is a loss.; 
parture of Inman because they had come to trust ^ ea ® an Administration pulled back from more 
him and because they had found themselves lack- 7: ,. r . as , tic . idea3 i n iss . H * n S new guidelines for the CIA 



palgn manager. The Senate' Select: Committee on‘I& - ted Statcs * Stm » the Reagan order was careful! 
Intelligence, for example, has had a strained rela^! 1101 / 0 return the agency to the days when Roper-! 
tionship with Casey, whose financial dealings were -ti« : a - almost as a law unto itself with wide-ranging!; 
Investigated last year by Its members. And Casey 7 A . . - , ,j 

did not create any fans by naming to a high-rank- / - But l he Administration is not through with the 
lng Agency job Max Hugel, a friend who was gen-v Lfgency, and officials are studying the possibility of! 


Its decision last year, for example, ib avoid the* 
In contrast, Inman managed to Inspire respect ; ^more drastic proposals for "unleashing" the CIA 1 * 
among liberals and conservatives on Capitol Hill. U did reflect sound judgment. And the selecUon ofi 

One conservative member of the Senate commit- •• McMahon seems to do so as well. ■ I 


■'ALA j'&AA-: • 
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John Norman McMahon 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN' T A’ Ttf 

YtrrtTtmw 3 / jf JL.h. • Ja KJtlJj-X. $U Jl 4, 

WASHINGTON, April 26 — " John -N. . ‘ JT . 

McMahon, who was chosen today by Presi- , Jnnn TSTnrmhr) 

dent Reagan to succeed Adm. Bobby R. « jOfin ±V VI~UcUt 

Inman as Deputy Director of Central Intelli- ] .. 

geoce, probably knows more about the opera- 1 jyicMahon acquired his experience in ] 

ticns o l the Central Intelligence Agency than , SC)me difficult times at the C.l.A. £arly in j 
anycsneelse In Government. | 1978 he was named to head the- clandestine 
Man In a 31-year career there, Mr. services, officially called the Directorate of 
in the McMahon has been a generalist , Q-orations, after the dismissal of hundreds of 
" _ ' among intelligence specialists, 0 f ndal3 b y ^ Director,, Adm. Stansfield 

f y,K WJ holding senior management posts • Mr . Helms and others said; that Mr. 

in all major divisions of the agen- bT j c jvja^ori moved quickly to restore morale 
cy, including stmts S3 head of operations and start rebuilding the division. - ' ■ \ 

chief of analysis. . « • . -x - _ - > Later, when he became deputy director for ' 

That versatility, according to Congressionm intelligence, Mr. McMahon started a major 
and intelligence officials, is lively to be Doth j-^Qj-gaxuzation of that division, creating a sys- 
an asset and a liability for Mr. McMahon as he regional offices with responsibility for 

takes over the nation s second most important analyzing intelligence data for specific areas 
intelligence job. His nomination is subject to ; 33 the Soviet Un3on and Central Amer-' 

Senate confirmation.^ .. e -.. -V:-.-x ■< ' : 

. It will be an asset, they said, because Mr. -; i n his current job as executive director, Mr. 
McMahon is equipped to supervise all facets j jyjcMahcn has been responsible for the day-£o- 
cd American intelligence collection and analy- ^ a „ management of the agency. Unlike the 
sis and ha 3 the expertise to reassure Congress 1 Director or Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 


Posit 

: V ;-| 


TAr. McMahon acquired his experience in 
some difficult times at the C.l.A. Early in 
1978, he was named to head the- clandestine 
services, officially called the Directorate of 


Turner. Mr. Helms and others said that Mr. 
McMahon moved quickly to restore morale ; 
and start rebuilding the division. — r 
■ Later, when he became deputy director for ; 
intelligence, Mr. McMahon started a major 


little Is Xnor-m About His ?or dtions 

His policy and political positk ns are not 
well known. In the debate last year over the 
drafting of a Presidential executive order to 
govern the activities of intelligent e agencies, 
he reportedly supported Admiral Inman’s 
position that it would be a mistak- ■ to remove 
the restrictions on domestic intelligence gath- 
ering imposed by PresidentsFord and Carter. 
■i Because he moved so quickly- rom job, to 
job, Mr. McMahon did not have ,t chance to 
build a foundation of loyal support in any of 
the C.LA.’s divisions, former intelligence offi- 
cials said. .. . . . 

In addition, they said, he did not have a 
chance to develop a reputation outside the in- 
telligence community. That could handicap 
him in policy debates, they said, because he is 
not well known in the White House 


that intelligence operations are being man- gence ( beba 3 bad no authority over the opera- CTATINITI 

sued well. ’■ - * .• rWntv, ar thp Na- 1 ^ ^ ll\l I L 


aged well. ’■ ' V 1 tkms of other intelligence units such as the Na-'j 

*Team P layer and Inside Man* > I tional Security Agency or the Defense Intelli- 1 

■ gence Agency. >' e ?; J ' -• ‘ vi. 

As a result, the Senate Select Committee on Assigned toWork on U-2 Spy Plane 

Intelligence, which has had a strained rela- . T , ■_ 

tionshipwith William J. Casey, the Director of John Norman McMahon was bom July 3, 

Central Intelligence, and has made no secret 1929, in East Norwak, Conn. He began his ca- 
of its preference for dealing with Admiral reer at the C.I.A. in 1951 after graduating 
Inman, is expected to move quickly to ap- from Holy Cn»3 College in Massachusetts, 
prove Mr. McMahon’s appointment. - ; After a tour ol I duty overseas— the C.l.A. will 

A . 'not disclose where —he returned toheadquar- , 

His versatility, however, could proveto be a te ra in 1959 and was assigned to work on the 
liability, the officials said, because it has left - secretu _ 2 sovnlane program. T Trr 

him without the independent standing necKU ^ ^ 1965 be tecame deputy director of the of— 

‘ sary to he on effective advocate^ within the c j s p ec j a j projects, which supervised the ... 
Reagan Administration for policies he sup- u-2 program.; In 1971 he was named director '. 

; ports. v riT'- nftheOfficeof Electronic Intelligence, and he 

4 John is a consummate team player and in- move( j ^ t0 head the technical services of- i 
side man, said a fonner ^telligence official, w hich handles the design and manufac-; 

. Tbepricefor that is ttiat Jolrn U ' tureofspecializedintelligenceequipment. ' 1 

side constituency and the clout that gees with ^ g e ^ ore becoming director of operations, he- 

tt- . ' ■ . . ... ''also helped run the administrative division of ' 

He is known best in. the^ intelligence com- q j and the office that handles liaison ; 


muni ty for his management skills. 

“He’s a very good manager, and people like 


withotherintelligenceagencies. ■ 

In a profession in which specialized knowl- 


working with him,’’ said Richard Helms, a j 3 highly valued, fdr. McMahon’s wide- 
former director of the C.l.A.. f . "ranging career is considered almost unique. - 

- - Panel Sees Need for Experience ' Associates said he survived and prospered 

'■••: ■ M through numerous changes of. command 

Mr. McMahon, whom a friend described as - partly because he was always loyal to his su- 
having a face that “has the map of Ireland pgriojj ... : 

written all over it,” is reputed to have a finely . He is married and has four children, rang- 
tuned sense of humor that he often.uses to : • ingin age from 17 to 28. 

leaven tedious intelligence briefings, k • ’ 

Former intelligence officials who have 
worked with him say he likes to immerse him- 
self in details and work long hours, including 
most weekends. . , V Tri', 

. Several members of the Senate intelligence 
committee, after Mr. Inman’s resignation • 

(was announced.last week, said they thought it 
was essential for the White House to select an. I 

experienced intelligence, officer as his re- _ 
placement because Mr. Casey’s work in intel-.’ . 

. ligence before his appointment last year was 
restrictedtoserviceinWorldWarll. • 
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By Michaei J. Sniffen ' 

Associated PtW3* ■■£■■ :“~y ^ '"v '.tf- vl ' 

• WASHINGTON — Pn^ident Reagan ‘ 
will nominate John N. McMahon, a’ 
CIA veteran who helped run the U-2 
spy plane program and later man- 
aged the agency’s spy network, to., 
succeed Adm. Bobby R. Inman asj 
deputy CIA director, the White House 
announced yesterday. . 

Deputy VVhite- House pres? secre- 
tary Larry Speakes said Reagan con- 

• sidered McMahon, who now holds', 
-Abe agency’snumber three post oh] 

executive director, to be -’’a- soli<T 
professional, a career public ser- 
vant” respected throughout the intel- 
ligence community.' i'-Z 

Members of the.Senate Intelligence' 
Committee, which will hold confir- 
motion hearings on McMahon, had ' 
modest praise for- him,- but both. 
Democrats and Republicans said he 
did not have the stature and clout of 
Inman, who was very popular with 
the committee. ; J; 1;u -A... !.'**•’ , 
"We'll have to work . harder , on l 
oversight and ask tougher questions, ‘ 

• because McMahon is not Inman, and ", 
there are still problems about trust- 
ing the administration in this area,”-'., 
said Sen. Dave Durenberger, a Res 3 
publican member of the committee-! 

■ from Minnesota. . •. f. a ' A'J 

Inman, 51, announced last WednesL, 
day that he was leaving a 30-year-* 
career in the, military, and intelli- 
gence to enter private business. Both j 
Durenberger and another committee 
member. Sen. Joseph Biden (£).,■, 
Del.), said they feared that Inman In,’ 
fact was leaving over disagreements J 
about the wisdom .of. policies' foD* 1 
lowed by CIA. Director- William JL 
Casey. '. . 
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McMahon, 52, has served in almost-* 
every phase of CL^ operations since J 
graduating from Holy Cross College'^ 
in 1951 and joining the agency later.', 
that year. His first seven years were 
spent overseas. ... ,'.1^ 

In 1959, McMahon was assigned ti£ 

. the U-2 program. The following, year-, 
a U-2 spy plane piloted by, Francis 
Gary Powers was shot down over the' 
Soviet Union in an incident that tor-,, 
pedoed a planned Uil.-Soviet summit*, 
conference. , ... - 

; McMahon later held top“ posts 
electronic Intelligence,: ; technical ] 
services, administration and on the^ 
staff that coordinates all ULLintelh' 
gcnce agencies. . ' ... ... ,,-j. . v ' : - , 

In January 1978, he became deputy V 
director for operations in charge of " 
the CIA’s clandestine spy network.; 
tAIter more than three years in that 
job, he was named deputy director 
>for national foreign assessments, 
which produces the intelligence esti- 
mates that CIA circulates through 
the U.S. government. ..." -lypT,: » ,-J., 

He was promoted- to his present' 
post in January of this year. > 

• • A spokesman for the Senate Intelli- 
gence' Committee said no hearing* 
date had been set. - v A: 

A spokesman for .committee chair-* 
man Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.) said ' 
the senator would have no comment -j 
on McMahon’s nomination at- this 



• John N. McMahon 
Choice for nomination 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


Mutual News station Radio 

Mu t u al Network 

April 27, 1 982 6:00 PM CI1Y Washington, DC 


Admiral Inman Resigns 


ROBERT BURNS: Departing CIA Deputy Director Bobby Inman 
said today, he did not resign his post due to conflicts with h i s 
old boss, William Casey, Speaking to newspaper publishers in San 
Francisco, Inman said he won a few and lost a few with Casey. 

BOBBY INMAN: There were lots of disagreements. A fair 
number of them were solved to my satisfaction, not all. But of 
those that were not, there were none that were matters of 
pri ncipl e. 


FOR 

PROGRAM 

DATE 

SUBJECT 


BURNS: Outgoing CIA Deputy Director Bobby Inman. 
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CBS Evening News 

Apr i I 27 , I 982 7 : 00 PM 

Statement by Admiral Inman 


STATION WDVM TV 

CBS Network 

CITY Washington, DC 


DAN RATHER: Admiral 
as Deputy CIA Director told a 
paper publishers he is leaving 


Bobby Inman, who is resigning 
meeting of the nation’s news- 
wit h no ill-will. 


that 


• * At the meeting in San Francisco, Inman also denied 

internal disputes prompted his decision to quit. 


ADMIRAL BOBBY INMAN: There were no policy decisions 
along any major issue that caused me to resign in protest. 
There were lots of disagreements, a fair number of them were 
solved to my satisfaction -- not all. But of those that were 
not there were none that were natters of principle. 
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?Sy Ronald Clarke* 

HN FRftHvIb'COj April 27? Reuter -- An unabated leakage of 



INFORMATION HAS HADE MANY FOREIGN FRIENDS OF THE UNITED STATES 
INCREASINGLY RELUCTANT TO SHARE THEIR SECRETS? THE RETIRING 

Deputy director of the Central Intelligence Agency? Admiral 
Bobby Inhan? said here today, 

“The impact of the psychology of leaks? which began in full 
cry IN the Vietnam conflict when it has the heroic thing to do 

SOMETHING THAT SHOWED YOUR OPPOSITION (TO THE WAR) CONTINUES 
• UNABATED AT THIS POINT IN TIH£? ,, I.NHAN SAID, 

HANY FOREIGN FRIENDS OF THE UNITED STATES WERE BECOMING 


INCREASINGLY RELUCTANT TO PROVIDE INFORMATION FOR FEAR IT WOULD 
BECOME PUBLIC? HE SAID, 


One CRN TELL A STORY OF WHAT 15 HAPPENING IN A FOREIGN 


EVENT WITH CARE? WITHOUT DAMAGING THIS COUNTRY* 5 INTELLIGENCE 
CAPABILITIES? HE TOLD THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE RmERICAN 

Newspaper Publishers Rssocatioh, 

“But it is far more difficult when the urge is there to 

DESCRIBE HOW HE KNEW AND IT IS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO DO THIS 
WITHOUT DAMAGING THE COUNTRY’S INTELLIGENCE GATHERING 
ACTIVITIES* ’ ’ * 

Referring partly" to satellites sent into space to watch for 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS TE5TS AND MILITARY MOVEMENTS? INHAM SAID HE 
BELIEVED U.S, INTELLIGENCE AND WARNING SYSTEMS AGAINST A 
SURPRISE ATTACK WERE BETTER THAN EVER, 

‘‘I SIMPLY REJECT OUT OF HAND THE LIKELIHOOD THAT WE COULD 
BE SURPRISED WITH A PEARL HaRBOR-KIND OF ATTACK OF ANY 
SUBSTANTIAL SIZE? * * HE SAID. 

*‘8nD THE SAME PRETTY WELL HOLDS TRUE FOR THE EASTERN FRONT 
--'THE CENTRAL FRONT OF EUROPE -- SAVE FOR CONDITIONS WHEN ONE 
HAS A VERY? VERY LONG PERIOD OF BAD WEATHER,” 

“IF YOU BELIEVE THIS COUNTRY’S PRIMARY PROBLEM IN THE 
DECADE AHEAD IS GOING TO BE DEALING WITH THE SOVIET UNION 
LOOKING ACROSS THE CENTRAL FRONT OF EUROPE? YOU CAN RELAX ABOUT 
THE CURRENT CAPABILITIES OF THE U.S, INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY AND 
WHERE IT NEEDS TO GO, 


“IF YOU HAPPEN TO SHARE HY VIEW THAT WE ARE MUCH MORE 
LIKELY TO FIND THIS DECADE ONE OF GREAT DIFFICULTIES IN 
COMPETITION FOR RAH HATERIALS? NATURAL RESOURCES AND MARKETS 

AND :l®IA»mP9dHMfi0dRO^0fi§gQe99-0 


THEN WE HAyE A VERY LONG HAY TO GO 


itt nr 


I) 


AND NEED VERY STRONG SUPPORT 


t tt 


•y n 


♦v 11% i 
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Jmeph Kraft ./> 

Pros vs. Wingers 


STATINTL 


i’ h.A'.pervasive battle, not a single issue, 
''tihdferiies'the ••• resignation- of Adm. 

-Bobby Ray Inman as the No. 2 man in 
’’the 1 Central Intelligence Agency. The 
battle which is central to the Reagan 
/administration, pits competent govern- 
professionals against ideological 
^ig£tfcwingers. ; ■ . i 

f ' Aam: Inman’s decision to quit regis- 
’Jers'the frustration felt by the pros. To 
"thatextent it is a win for the ’‘wingers” 

‘^atid* it ’may cast a long shadow over, 
events; " 

r ?' Inrnan himself is a', professional par 
jEs^terice. He has been doing intelli- 
.gerjcework for two decades. As a former 
mead 1 'of Naval Intelligence, he under- 
stands the military side of the business. 

; !Aa aTonner director of the National Se- 
vcijrihy Agency, he is also into the techni- 
£cqLpart of the trade, particularly the in-- 
■ forcration of communications. A 3 an of- 
'^tjpAvith high-level. responsibilities in 
’■^h'-the Carter and the Reagan admin- • 

■ fetrhtions, he is familiar with the inter- 
White House; congressional and 
'^bureaucratic interests. ". 

’ * >0ft not a few big issues, he has re- 
j cently found himself at odds with the 
’ political leadership of the Reagan ad- ' 

[ ministration. Thus he does not see the 
1 Russians on the verge of collapse be- 
! cause of the evils of the communist sya- 
j tern. He favors arms control proposals 
\ that are negotiable with.Moscow, even if 
i they are not-a million percent different 
* from those accepted by Jimmy Carter in 
' the SALT II treaty. He doubts political 
^support will long be forthcoming for a 
(-defence strategy that seeks to-do.every- 
gibing all at once all the time. He believes 
v.it-is-ppssible to maintain effective intelli- 
•' gence operations without changes in do- 
Aimestic practice that do violence to civil • 
Ldiberties. ■> p } 

r;-. ^frustration on all- those issues com- 
K bmed with family considerations to 
? promote Inman’s decision to leave gov- 
^efffthent. He submitted his resignation 
the president- in March. The theory 
-.was that he would slide out sometime 
Hry-the summer. He would go the way 
‘■ pfoTrosiohals usually go— ^quietly. : ‘ v 
e “Bui word of the resignation reached 
*TJohgh58s. ^Republican senator / 
r fn£radly ioiTnman. spread .it’ 'aboutj 

rovetlFo rRRIease 


When inquiries came from the press, 
the White House announced the news. 
The resultant flap dictated the choice ot 
another professional, John McMahon, 
as a replacement for Inman. But if the 
Inman problem has been laid to rest, 
the underlying fight it expresses goes on 
—especially in military and economic 

affairs. ** r 
At the Pentagon, Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar .Weinberger has enunci- t 
ated a- strategy that features de- 
veloping capacity to fight wars simul- 
taneously in many places. The profes- 
sional military men have fought back 
in "oblique ways. Some /have ques- 
tioned, as pure politics, specific weap- 
ons choices— notably, the-decisions to 

build the Bl bomber and. the. MX mis- 
. sile. Others have argued for more sub- 
marines and fewer carriers. Almost all \ 
have indicated that the. price tag for 
the kind of force required by the ad- 
ministration’s ambitious strategy is tar 
higher even than the $1.6 trillion pro- 
grammed for the years. 1982-1086. - 

In the economic departments, the 
political leadership keeps- insisting that 
tax cuts are bound to' farter invest-, 
ment, productivity and. prosperity. I he 
professionals, keep pointing out that 
the tax cuts have caused deficits, which 
hold up interest rates and .thus deter 

• • i. MWArlnnfiuitvi ■' V #• 


If so, political consequences follow. 
.Moderate Republicans, like Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush and Senate Majority 
Leader' Howard Bakeware going to he m 
the soup within their own party. Rep. 
.Jack Kemp, the supply-aider from Bui- 
■falo, looks more and more like the Re- 
publicans’ fair-haired boy. . •; 

t On the Democratic side, the tilt goes 
f toward those with a clear-cut position in 
i favor of a nuclear freeze and on behalf of 
programs that help the poor. That deals 
‘ the high cards to Edward Kennedy. 
Thus the infighting in Washington could 
spread to an across-the-board ideological 
fight on. issues that are beyond the reach 
of either political extreme— which, at 
this juncture, is what the country needs 
least., / -- view 


noia up IUW3*oou r -- v; 

investment and productivity: . 5 %. > , 

, Almost all the fighting is on theTn- 
' side and thus hidden, from view. Stili, 
orv a, couple of issues, - the- evidence 
that the professionals are. throwing in- 
’ the towel to the right-wingers. In na-. 
tional "security affairs, itsee.nsmcreas- 1 
singly unlikely that the administration,. 

• will get together around an arms con- 
trol position that looks plausible to 

1 serious observers in this country, not to 
mention the European allies. In the 
economic field, the insistence that tax 
■'cuts by themselves will set things n 0 ht 
.seems to be.prevailing against the pro- 
fessional argument that somethin,, 
serious has to be done about deficits. > • 
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Washington. 
HpHE comings and goings of sec- 
' X ond level government officials 
are seldom noted and less often re- 
' ported. For the most part these in- 
dividuals cast thin shadows and 
leave no footprints. Such, however, 
is not the case with the resignation 
of Admiral Bobby Ray Inman, dep- 
uty director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The departure of 
Admiral Inman and the careful se- 
lection of his successor may have 
raore to do with our future security 
in a troubled world and the protec- 
tion of our individual freedoms 


More Politics at the CIA 


By John B. Keeley 


than anyone can possibly conceive 
at this time. 

How can this be so? Can one in- 
dividual truly be so important? In 
, this case, I believe that the answer 
is yes. Admiral Inman’s departure 
' from government is significant be- 
cause of two factors: First; his per- 
sonal and professional qualities as 
the senior professional intelligence 
officer of this country. Second; the 
attitude of the current administra- 
tion toward the character and func- 
tions of intelligence within our gov- 
ernment and society. -r. 

Admiral Inman’s career as a 
professional intelligence officer is 
unique. No Navy career intelli- 
gence officer, has ever risen to four 
stars. No military intelligence. offi- C 
cer has had the diversity of high-, 
level experience enjoyed by Admi- 
ral Inman. The capstones of his ca- 
reer were his assignments as direc- 
tor of the National Security Agency 
during the Carter administration 
and his present position as the CIA 
deputy director. 


individual to be accorded almost 
universal regard by all elements of. 
the intelligence community. The 
parochialisms of the intelligence 
world will nearly always insure that 
the higher an individual rises in 
any one agency the less he will be 
. accepted by other elements of the 
• community.' ■ 

Such was not the case with Mr. 
Inman for a number of reasons. He 
has had an unequaled reputation 
for his professional breadth and 
depth, for knowledge that he artic- 
ulates exceptionally well (to the de- . 
light of his congressional support- 
ers). He has also gained a reputa- 
tion for integrity and moral courage 
in a business where ambivalence 
has lifted many to the top. Beyond 
these primary : talents. Admiral 
Inman has also displayed a rare ec- 
umenism for the intelligence com-, 
munity as a whole. His personal 
qualities and professional accom- | 
plishments' were so remarkable as 
to win him widespread recognition- 
throughout the community as the - 
intelligence- professional par excel- 
lence and in Congress strong sup- 
port to become the director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency upon . 
the change in administrations. 

. Some will surely take exception 
to this one-sided description of the 
admiral. He has made mistakes and 
he is not liked by all. Nonetheless, ' 
the overwhelming consensus within ■" 

• the intelligence community would 
be that Mr. Inman is a remarkable 
man who has had an exceptionally 


v i , • — v • . "i - “us nau an exceptionally 

T • Yet ; cursory review of Mr. successful career in a tough and un- 
Inman s career does him little jus- " foreivine business. Fvpntc r.f 


Inman’s career does him little jus- 
tice. One must understand that the 
intelligence community — which is 
comprised of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the Defense Intelli- 
• K ence Agency, the National Securi- 
/ ty Agency and elements of the De- 
partments of State, Commerce, En- 
ergy and Justice (the FBI) — is less ' 
; q community than a loose confeder- 
ation of feudal baronies with multi- 
ple bosses and multiple constituen- 
cies. It, is possible for a senior intel- 
ligence official to be accepted by 


forgiving .business. Events of the 
past year also gave indication that 
Admiral Inman has a strong sense 
of limits for the intrusive activities 
of our intelligence agencies operat- 
ing within our society. 

The decision by the president to 
nominate William Casey as the di- 
rector of the CIA almost ensured 
the selection of Admiral Inman as 
his deputy. One can only speculate 
whether there was an understand- 
between the Senate 


ing between the Senate Select 
"‘“'-.m to oe accepted Dy Committee on Intelligence and-tha 
several * ■ 

tmn. It 19 .almost - unheard of for an ...Casey as director of CIA was an 


Inman as deputy director. - 
• _ Clearly, Mr. Casey’s lack of ob- 
vious qualification as director 
needed to be balanced by a depul y 
director with strong professional 
talents. Mr. Inman was a natural 
.'for the job. . , . 

- It ‘became quickly apparent that 

; the Reagan administration had a 
different view of the character and 
functions of the intelligence com- 
munity than that of the Carter aci- 
minstration. Intelligence was going 
to assume a more activist and ras- 
nipulative character both at home 
. and abroad. Intelligence was to g > 
on the offensive against the ene- 
mies of the United States. Intelli 
gence was going to be a servant of 
policy in a fashion that was counter 
to the tradition (some might sav 
myth) that intelligence is to be apo 
litical in its functioning. 

Ideally, intelligence supports 
the foreign policy process hy pro 
. ; v *ding intelligence assessments in 
> dependent of and politically neu 
tral toward the policy goals of tht 
administration. This administra 
tion wants very much for the intel 
. hgence process to justify the politi 
cal aims of the administration. The 
evidence is circumstantial, but con 
, vincing. The selectionof Mr. Casey 
the presidents election campaign 
manager, as CIA director, his eleva 
tion to Cabinet rank (the first di 
rector to be so designated) and his 
assumption of a number of foreign 
policy tasks not directly related to 
his CIA job were clear indications 
that the director was going to be 
much more actively involved in 
developing policy than previous di- 
rectors. . , •. 

Whatever doubts remained con- 
cerning Mr. Casey’s and the admin- 
istration s view of the CIA were dis- 
pelled by the appointment of Max 
. Hugel as the director of operations 
within the CIA— probably the 
CIA’s most sensitive and demand- 
ing position. The operations direc- 
: torate is responsible for the clan- 
destine and covert operations of 

ously weakened Mr. Casey’s believ- 
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Inman Resigns Petty bureaucratic problems were cited by Adm. Bobby Ray Inman, deputy director 

of the Central Intelligence Agency, as the primary reason for his Mar. 22 resignation, 
which was revealed by the White House last week. He said he had left his previous 
post as head of the National Security Agency for the CIA reluctantly. “The idea of 
going hack to do a lot of staff functions that deal with petty bureaucratic problems 
was not awfully attractive,” the four-star admiral said. “My tolerance for all of that 
had been exhausted, and I had done what I set out to do: lay out a long range 
program of where the intelligence community ought to go and how to get there. 
Beyond that, it just frankly wasn’t fun enough to compensate for the frustrations.” 
Inman intends to work in private business. He considers that his role in the fuiure as 
a “goad” to stimulate awareness of high technology loss to the Soviets (aw&st Apr. 
5, p. 24) depends on what he does in the private sector. — Washington Staff 
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A ^-/A veteran' has been selected tr> ! 

• be its deputy director . 

• " ■ <*i* f/'iii 1 ■£.- J jr. 

Sen. Henry M.' Jackson (D„ Wash! 
said yesterdaythat.a veteran profess 
sional in the CIA has been chosen to 
succeed Adm. Bobby R. Inman 'as 
deputy director. “A replacement has 
been agreed on.lHis name will be 
for in a 1 ly announced tomorrow Ito- 
dayl, ; Jackson -'said: He described 
Inmans' replacement ’as a “career 
man who has been in the service 31 
years. He said he had agreed not to 
identify Inman’s replacement before 
the official announcement. Sources 
have said the top contender is -the 
i'Sency’s number-three man;. John 
McMahon, 52, now executive director 
but formerly head of clandestine 
operations during the Carteradmin- 
lstration. 


A Long Island estate is a KGB lis- 
tening post, a documentary says. 

• A Soviet-owned estate in Glen 
Cove, N.Y., serves not just as a recre- 
ational facility for Soviet personnel 
assigned to the United Nations but 
also as an electronic eavesdropping 
post, according to a television docu- 
mentary on the KGB. The 13-part 
Canadian-produced series is sched- 
uled to have its U.S. premiere tonight 
on ‘Independent Network News,” a 
program carried by more than 70 U.S 
television stations unaffiliated with 
‘the three major networks. • 'i'r 
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McMahan h Expected ■ 

To Be Named to CIA Post 

w ,, Jouhnau Star/ Reporter 

D \vSn T GTON-J 0 S Mgl^- 

SSSSSss- 

jstration officials said. ' U'^Mtecutive 
Mr. McMahon currently s execu 

son (D-» >t ’ •.jw.vson said a formal 
SSmen^ was expected ly but 

Jackson^a member of the Senate Select 

dfcted he would ; boost morale at the 

U8 S Sena^ approval % McMa ' 
hop’s nomination is expected. ^ 
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~ By BARS-ERIK NELSON , 

Washington, (News Bureauj-^Presi- , 
dent Reagan, has chosen John N. 
McMahon, a 31-year veteran of the 
Central Intelligence- Agency, to suc- 
ceed Adm. Bobby Inman as deputy 
director of the agency under William 
Casey, sources said, yesterday. < : 

McMahon, currently director of in- 
telligence, the analytical side of the 
CIA, is a formerclandestinemperative.- 
The appointment marks the first time 
in the recent history of the CIA that 
both top jobs have been held by civil- 
ians, an official, said. . 




McMahon, a ruddy-faced Irish 
, charmer with thinning blond hair, was 
chosen partly because it was felt he 
would be reassuring to members of the 
Senate who were dismayed by Inman’s 
’ abrupt resignation. ■ , - ' > 

Many senators regarded Inman, for- 
mer director of the super-secret, code- 
breaking National Security Agency, as 
-a highly professional brake on Casey 
and a. number of amateur cloak-and- 
dagger operators in the Reagan 
administration. "’' . • " ’ ' A 

“He’s a very decent guy, but he’s no' 
Inman,” one official said.. “He's the 
kind of guy who goes along with his 



superiors. He’s not known for the 
independence of his views.” 

A former Jimmy Carter administra- 
tion official predicted that McMahon 
would be reassuring to the Congress 
but said, “He really is a bureaucrat. He 
fwill do as he is told.”;/ - 

Inman resigned in part for personal 
reasons and in part -because of a re-' 
ported series of running battles against ' 
, the administration’s desire to involve 
, the CIA more deeply in domestic coun-\ 
ter-intelligence. He " angered some 
"Reagan officials by giving only luke- 
warm support to their plans when he 
appeared before Congress.., _ B 
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^gsax3T^wilEb3‘fiam^' today as dep- Ji 
f|uty 'director d:ti succeed Adm.’Bobby/. 

LmiMi^wHpfS letfrihgcr'admm^? 
^Bfeat5oiiscwr^"^i®^t^ay3J^r 

^|oDwpiead^the;ei^ibrei^^e3s-?r 
:;icenir divSi6n^&‘eroect^ ; to’-mollify' 
_yj^nxbe«5otipfe,Senata;i;IateUigehce4 <: 
iifommttfe^wJ^lavfehWn-’OpenlyA" 



t i'fr Renectmg; j/these^concerns, ;'Sen’^ 
■vi;Richardf r (?.i Lugar . (R-Iad.J^a . Pey-< 
^/committee/ member/ said; last week 5; 
^thafcllnrnan’a^ 
of resignation, had^created “a ‘ rather 
■^traumatic, situation” in the agency. 

Lugancailed a press! conference to- 
ii'-expresa Msi reservaticiis about Casey 
v.*and. urged the administration to con- : 
.v‘ sultiwitlr the Senate- 'committee, be- / 
:;<fore it selected a successor to Inman. ; 
vfphe^Indjaiji iBenator^said- that he ' 

fTCTTYKr W Fr> QOTt/1 cArna oTcmoTa** f/\* '' 


^j’-rr/tliwov OigiJBW- )7CU? U^CUU XJJ 

^ident^kganT^drtopaidWj 'led by : v 
^national security -adviser -William" P.A 
A^Clarki? Administration -sources said ;./ 



Alirt ‘^vt^*4aHministration,'^ ; especially 
^afterTS^tM^in^udfrigdiUgar^an'd;-'! 
jf/H enry'^.MX2 Jackson !C-' (D-Wash.), ! : jj 
^-passed; £fe': iyorid .-that- the - choice' vyasi d 

?fiJul^'feccept^ie'to^ihem.ci^f^t?^F-A r r^ 

~ArcAIjPon :, g3}am fr > ?sai d-v55tordav:.on_ 1 

v--AFacs~th;ey>5ationPlCBSrAYDVM)- : | 



heris/ -Svffrat-rate profes-/; 
^ysioiiS and will’ help the morale with-;; 

prbfessidnal;'servi ce . because /, 
£./he. has been selected out of the pro-j'i 
^.;-f^tqn^servic453^feoh said. •.* 
Jq|;g]^cMairqh/52^ugraduate of Holy .' 
^>Cri^^joir/edfthe;CIA'm’:-1951 and^ 
P-has-Ja^vyide •; rahge 5 /i>f -'experience ‘ in ’J 
l^d^nmtratiye^perationa], scientific ' 
- v ituiid jechoicial jw^ig^ln the, — - w 



, cy. r/iuiway m tne. waiter; aa m tms- 
{ tration/. he.' .was " appointed deputy 
{ director for operations, making him 
! chief of CIA covert activities. j 

> Last April, Casey named a polifc- j 
ical crony, Max Hugel, as deputy 
; director for operations and McMa- 
;hon took over as the director of the 
j agency’s National Foreign Assess-- 
jment Center, an important position 
‘in which he wa3 responsible for the 
‘production of finished intelligence. 

I On July 14, Hugel was forced to 
t resign in the wake of reports that he 
|had engaged in questionable stock 
/■market dealings' Ever since, some 
members of the' Senate Intelligence] 1 
/Committee/ led 'by Chairman Barry ! 
[Cpic! water " (R-AViz.),'" have been! 
openly questioning Casey’s judgment 
and abilities. ;f .... 

v McMahon, has 'the' reputation in 
the CIA as being an extremely com- 
petent technician. Nonetheless, he 
will have big shoes to fill in his new 
assignment. ' ■ i 

Inman, also well qualified techni-j 
cally, enjoyed an unusual measure of; 
bipartisan confidence in Congress, ; 
and is given credit both in the CIA J 
and outside of it for helping to re-' 
store the image of an agency that ; 
was badly damaged by the disclo-i 
sures of the Vietnam and Watergate"! 
/years. Before-joining the CIA/ Inman] 
•was director of the National Security! 
'Agency:;-''";'^ -5*; _ 

Inman’s presence in the Nocjf! 
spot throughout the Reagan admin^ 
istration helped to quiet persistent’ 
congressional concerns about CaSey.; 
;Unless McMahon can take' over this/ 
role, there is likely to be' renewed/ 
demand from senators knowledge-! 

■ able in intelligence matters that. Rea- 
gan find himself a new CIA director. 
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WASHINGTON, April 25 — President 
Reagan plana to appoint .John N. 
McMahon, executive director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, to the No. 
2 job in- the- agency,-, relacing. Adm. 
Bobby R. Inman, who resigned last 
week, intelligence sources said today. ■ 
Mr. McMahon, who presently holds 
the No. 3 job in the agency, is a 52-year- 
old career officer who has spent more 
than 30 years at theC.LA. Officials at 
the agency and on Capitol Hill said that 
he has worked in virtually all areas of 
the agency, including the operational 
and scientific side, hi 
Mr. McMahon’s scheduled appoint- 
ment as Deputy Director of Central In- 

■ telligence under William J.Caseyy the 
Director, follows Admiral Inman’s 
resignation Wednesday. That was tied, 

: in part, to a possible reorganization of 
counterintelligence operations, accord- 
ing to Administration officials. Admiral 
Inman, who was popular on .Capitol 

• Hill, opposed that review, fearing it 
might lead to a consolidation of counter- 

■ Intelligence responsibility in a new and 
powerful crganiration with authority to 
collect information in the United States, 

A ranking Administration official 
said today that President Reagan had 
planned to delay the selection of Admi- 
ral Inman’s successor. But the expres- 
sions of concern by Senator Richard G. 

■ Lugar, Republican of Indiana, a mem- 

- her of the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence, about the impact of Admiral In- 
man’s resignation led Mr. Reagan to 
expedite the appointment. ; 

Although several Senators ,on- the 
committee declined today to discuss the 
details of Mr. McMahon’s scheduled 

■ promotion to the job of Deputy Director 
of the C.I.A., the official was lauded for 

■ his experience and skill. The appoint- 
ment will face Senate affirmation.. : 


... • • First-Rate Pro* 

-’.••"He’s a first-rate pro, highly regard- 
ed,” said Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Democrat of Washington. “He’s been 
through the hoop at the agency, knows 
the ins and outs, has a good technical 
background and knows the broad policy 
issues.” The appointment "should help 
strengthen the morale in the intelli- 
gence community,” Mr. Jackson said. 
The Senator, who spoke on the phone 
from his home in Washington, would not 
identity Mr. McMahon as the candidate 
even though he commented on his qual- 
ities at length, 

Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
Democrat of New York, vice chairman 
of the committee, said: "Mr. McMahon 
was the only, and I repeat, only, ap- 
pointment I would have found accept- 
able.” 

Intelligence sources said that the only 
other serious contender for the job was 
Gen. Lew Allen Jr., Chief of Staff of the 
-Mr Force. The sources said that Presi- 
dent Reagan and Mr. Casey felt it was 
important to name an experienced 
C.I.A. official quickly to blunt the con- 
troversy stirred by Mr. Inman’s resig- 
nation. Beyond this, officials said the 
Administration wanted to avoid a possi- 
ble Senate f igh t over the nomination. At 
this point, officials say, the Administra- 
tion expects the Senate to approve Mr. 
McMahon without difficulty. 

Reached in Massena, N.Yf, near 
Watertown, where he was campaigning 
for re-election. Senator Moynihan said 
the committee had had a "troubled 16- 
month .relationship’" with the Reagan 
Administration over some of its C.I.A. : 
appointments, notably that of Max C. 
Hugel. Mr. Hugel was chief of clandes- 
tine operations at the agency until last 
July when he resigned in the wake of al- 
legations that he had participated in 
f raudul en t seen ri lies transactions when 
he managed an electronics business in 
the 1970’s. He denied the allegations. : 


' "The committee looked -with ext 
reliance on Admiral Inman be-, ause he 
was a nonpolitical and professional in- 
telligence officer,” Senator Moynihan 
said “Frankly, we would not h ive been 
able to accept someone either Yom the 
political world or the military world 
who.had no real intelligence experi- 
ence.”.-, .. .. ... .. . . 

- Senator Moynihan said - of Mr. 
McMahon: “I do not anticipate any 
> problem with his appointment.” 

,:*• Senator Jackson said that he ex- 
. pected the White House to announce the 
appointment Monday, a point on which 
. White House officials declined to com- 
; menti l.’;’" ! .’.1 • - -j 

■■■■ Held Agency Science Posts ' 

Mr. McMahcn has held his current 
job as executive director of the C.I.A. 

! since Jan. 4. Essentially, the job in~ 

! volves running the day-to-dav opera- 
I tions of the agency. Mr. McMahon’s rts 
■ cent jobs have included deputy director 
of the National Foreign Assessment 
Center, the agency’s analytical branch. 
In the mld-I970’3, he was deputy direc- 
tor for operations, and he has also 
served in science and. technoio -y pests 
. in his 31 years at the C. I. A. 

Stanley Sporkin, the agency’:-, general 
counsel, said in a telephone interview 
today that Mr. McMahcn was a "very 
fine, very solid, extremely smart per-, 
sen who knows the business.” Mr. Spor- 
kin described Mr. McMahcn as a "very 
good administrator arxl very effective 
perron.” : ... ... . 

■ Admiral Inman’s resignation was ap- 
parently prompted by a number of 
clashes with the White Horse and 
sharpening disagreement or-: the di- 
rection of the Administration’s colicies 
on intelligence-gathering and foreign 
| affairs. Earlier this year President 
Reagan approved the proposal to con- 
duct a comprehensive review of coun- 
terintelligence policy and reorganiza- 
tion. This review was opposed by Admi- 
ral Inman,- Administration officials 
said, partly cut of concern that it would 
open the way for a nevr, and unneces- 
sary, organization to deal with counter- 
intelligence. 
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■' ' ,> • 1^ ( I* ^ 

' The uproar that has greeted the reluc- 
/tant resignation of Adm. Bobby R. Inman 
as Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
[ is-, understandable andeappropriate-. Itfo- 
’ cuses attention on a striking lack of public 
.■■confidence in the in ;-general and in 
U particular on ; it» directpr.hWilliartk 'J. Ca- 
‘'Sey. And if underscores the importance of 

- Bresident Reagan's selection of a successor, 
h Inman’s departure was ■ prompted by 
>; ; several factors, including “steadily dimin- ' 
dishing tolerance for petty bureaucratic in- ; 
ftrigue.” While ’his role in. keeping a firm i 
■-'hand on the CIA’s desire to engage-'m do - 1 

- mestic spying has been well reported, his . 
s greater contributiori in the past 15 months : 

may well have been-that he guaranteed ' 
.the public a degree of competence by the^ 
much-maligned agency. It is- a grievous 
error for the president, to allow “this pettv 


• bureaucratic intrigue” in his administra- 
I tion to reach a level where it is driving out 
^people of Inman’s caliber. si ■- - • . , ■ ° 

& This much is clear: Casey does not have 
£ the confidence either Ids agency or the poo- 
y pie to whom the^CIA, reports. He is “a fine 
:vman, honest rs-, A real spy when he was 
f with- the Office of Strategic Service (OSaf 
. r fa! guy wth ,the dagger,”- Gold water 
;; said. -But we do it differently' now - and lie - 
.> is no pro.” : : 

i .. Sen. Richaid Lugar, the Indiana Repub- 
,hcan, has added his influential voice to the 
' ’uproar. His conclusion that this is “a trau- 
matic situation” is an understatement. The ■ 
future usefulness of the CIA requires that . 
Inman’s successor he a person of similar" 
intelligence, expertise and common sense 
The president will have difficulty finding i 
such a person. But Ke has no alternative a 
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Inman out 




It wilFbe hard to replace Bobby 
Ray Inman, the four-star admiral 
Svith ? J(y "years intelligence experi- 
ence, ; -whtr resigned unexpectedly as 
second' tarCommand of the Central 
Intelligence- Agency. ; . 

so 'Widely 'respected by both' political . 
consefyatives and liberals, 1 ;. Inman 
was tLeingipromoted as CIA director 
:when 'the. appointment went- instead 
jto- President Reagan’s friend and 
campaign. manager, William. Casey. 

THINGS ARE NOT always as 
they seem -in the murky world of 
spies and spooks so the complete 
. story, of |nman’s • departure may 
hever’-be. known. .• - 

.• ..... V V;..--, "... 

f - One theory is he resigned over' a 
counter-intelligence survey ordered 
by 'Reagan' that would look into 
Inmah-’s- tenure as director, under 
Jimmy. Carter, of the National Se- 
Curity'Agency, the mammoth elec- 
tronicyintelligence armhf the feder- 
al government. ■ >; • • :(.■ 

Pc Another, view is that Inman iwas 
reluctant-To • take the number two 
post :/rrrthe: CIA to begin with and.- 
became unhappier- with defending 
policies - he had opposed in rare pub- 
lic statements. ' ... 5 '■ 

;. Earl^-lastiyear the 51-year-old 
admiral "dpoke.- against' Reagan 
administration plans to “unleash” 
the CIA r Ey ielrminating restrictions 
^on.tfpme&ip spying and other. ques- 
’ tionable.activities.; 

.v/^p'woii^^not elect to carelessly 
iwalkraway from the safeguards we 
;have so.carefully crafted together,” 
/Inman said; “These rules are to pro- 
vider US - . '.citizens, not anyone else. 


resignation 



- Bobby Ray Inman .V 


and I believe that w'e need to con- 
tinue to protect them.” . ... .. 

MANY SAW Inman, called “the 
conscience of the CIA,” as -a bul- 
wark against spy agency excesses. 
This especially after approval of a 
new charter — satisfactory neither 
to. hardliners nor civil libertarians 
f which allows spme domestic 
.'operations. " : v .'v ■' " . * '> " 

•t- .-Members- of the Seriate In telli- 
"gence Committee have warned the' 
.White. House they still lack confi-j 
dence in Casey. An investigation of 
past business practices found him 
“not unfit” to be CIA director, but 
his experience isjimited. ' 

1 Thus for the good of the agency 
and the country, Casey's new depu- 
ty should be an intelligence pro and 
...not another political appointee.. ..../ 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


ABC World News Tonight STATION WJLA-TV 

ABC Network 


April 25, 1982 6:30 P.M. CITY Washington, D.C. 


McMahon Likely Replacement for Inman 


SAM DONALDSON: ABC's John Seal i reports that career 
intelligence officer John McMahon appears likely to replace 
Admiral Bobby Ray Inman as Deputy Director of the CIA. His 
resignation was announced last week. McMahon is now the number 
three man in the CIA. His official title is Executive Director 
of the agency, and he was head of clandestine operations during 
the Carter Adm i n i s tra t i on . 

Appointment of McMahon would end a tradition of having 
a military man as one of the two top men at the CIA. 
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CBS Evening News 
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WDVM-TV 
CBS Network 


DATE 

SUBJECT 


Apr i I 25, 1982 6:00 P.M. 

McMahon May Replace Admiral Inman 


Washington, D . C . 


MORTON DEAN: CBS Nows has learned that the White House 
plans to name John McMahon, a career CIA officer with a low public 
profile, as the agency’s new Deputy Director. McMahon is cur- 
rently the number three man at the CIA, and he would be replacing 
Admiral Bobby Inman, who announced his resignation from the number 
two spot last week. 


Inman, among other things, was reported unhappy about a 
possible reorganization of counterintelligence operations. Inman's 
resignation made many members of Congress unhappy. And coupled 
with their unhappiness with CIA Director William Casey, it is 
uncertain whether McMahon will have confirmation problems, even 
though McMahon himself has no known opponents in Congress. 
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PROGRAM Face the Nation STATION WDVM TV 

CBS Network 


April 25, 1982 11:30 A.M. CITY Washington, ).C. 


subject Interview with Senator Henry Jackson 


ANNOUNCER: From CBS News Washington, a spontaneous 

and unrehearsed news interview on Face the Nation with Senator 
Henry Jackson, Democrat of Washington and a member of the Armed 
Services and Intelligence Committees. 

Senator Jackson will be questioned by CBS News diplo- 
matic cor r espond en t Robert Pierpoint, by Lars Eric Nelson, Wash- 
ington Bureau Chief for the New York Daily Mews, and by the 
moderator, CBS News correspondent George Herman. 

^Reports on Falkland Islands Developments] 

GEORGE HERMAN: Well, Senator Jackson, that is what 
we know as of this moment. So I guess my first question has 
to be this: Would you think, at this point,, a major armed 
military clash is inevitable? Or is there still time for the 
diplomats to turn this thing around towards peace? 

SENATOR HENRY JACKSON: I think we're virtually at 

the end of the road, Mr. Herman, It’s clear that we have tried 
to play the role of honest broker. We will now have to decide 
whether we* I I make . this last-ditch effort today to go to London. 
And if that fails, then the next decision will be, which direc- 
tion does the United States go in this conflict? Not military 
intervention, but I. think there’ll be a clear tilt to Britain. 


HERMAN: Senator Jackson, in the last few moments in 

this fast-moving story there’s been still another development, 
and that is this: that the junta in Argentina has made an an- 
nouncement to its people, has put this story officially on the 
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Casey Holds Some Hi&h Car ds, b u t He Also l 

Inn: 




|$By PHIUPTAUBMAN - 


■ WASHINGTON — According to the current in- 
'cumbent r William J. Casey, to be successful the 
j Director of Central Intelligence must maintain 
good ’relations with four groups: 'his own staff. 
Congressional oversight committees, senior gov- 
ernment officials who receive intelligence data 
and friendly foreign intelligence services. By that ( 
measure,. Mr. Casey said recently, his own per- 
formance should be considered good. 

.■ His assessment will probably soon be put to the 
test in the wake of last week’s surprise announce- 
ment by the White House that Adm. Bobby R. 
Inman the Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, plans to quit later this year to go into pri- 
1 vate business.. A number of senior government of- 
ficials believe that Admiral Inman’s expertise 
end eloquence have diverted attention from trou- 
ble in the agency and kept his boss from looking 
bad. “I’ll tell you one thing,” said Senator Joseph 
R. Biden Jr., Democrat of Delaware and a mem- 
ber of the Senate Intelligence Committee, "The 
wrong guy is leaving.” 

, Associates of Admiral Inman, challenging the 
official explanation, said the resignation was 
prompted by a series of clashes with the White . 
House and mounting frustration over the direction 
of the Administration’s policies. • *■' 

There is. a general concensus in the Intel! igence 
community that Admiral Inman, who watched 
over electronic intelligence collection, has played; 
a crucial role in the day-to-day management of 
the agency and in dealings with the outside world. 
Mr. Casey,. who received his intelligence baptism 
running American agents behind German lines in 
World War II, concentrated on rebuilding the 
agency’s clandestine operations division and 
oversaw the preparation of national intelligence 
estimates.'" f.-f" 

: In several major intelligence policy debates, in- 
deluding the drafting of an executive order goyem- 
' ing the activities of intelligence agencies, Mr. 
Inman advocated positions that were -often 
fsharply.at variance with the .views of Mr. Casey 
and other senior national security officials. He 
(fought, for example, to maintain the. controls on 
■domestic intelligence gathering that had been im- 
•posedby Presidents Ford and Carter. r; : ' ! I 
t Despite' Ms reputation as a comparative dove, 
V Admiral, toman, was.. caHed upon by the White 



Admiral Bobby R. Inmsu 




House last reontn to present the Administration’s j 
case to the public about Soviet 'and Cuban interfef- j 
ence in Central America. When the House or Sen- 
kte intelligence committees demanded informs- 
jion, it was usually Admiral Inman who briefed 
the members in a precise, satisfying style. Mr. 
Casey, by contrast, infuriated the Congressmen 
[with answers they considered imprecise and eva 
sive. In a press conference Friday, Senator Rich- 
ard G. Lugar, Republican of Indiana and a mem 
ber of the intelligence panel, complained that Mr 
Casey still doesn’t ‘know the ins and out of hu; 
agency's operations, maintaining that “there are 
complexities that would take more years to under 
stand than Casey will be alive.” ; ; . 

Mr. Casey’s relations with the committee wen 
further-poisoned by its investigation last year inti 
his personal financial dealings and the demand of] 
several senators, including chairman Barry M 
Goldwater, Republican of Arizona .that he resigr . 
The committee eventually concluded that Mr. 
Casey was “not unfit” to serve as the agency’s di-j 
rector. , . !, 

Fears of Politicization ff :•'? ,• •' 

-' Mr; Inman’s departure will likely magnify 
some of Mr. Casey’s problems.. For one thing, Ms . 
Casey cannot shrike his image as something of 1 
wheeler-dealer, and critics such as Senator Biden 
[fear that he will plunge the agency . Into swash^ 
buckling overseas operations that ’rnay not bei 
^carefully plarmedil*^! J 
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By JOSEPH Volz 


Washington (News Bureau)-— Two 
years ago, Adm. Bobby R, Inman the 
head of the National Security Agency 
passed the White House and. went ' 
straight to Attorney General Benjamin! 
Cxviletti after learning that Billy Car-' 3 
ter was about to receive $200,000 from " 
the Libyans. 

„ .^ ast Wednesday, Inman said he was' 
quitting his current job as director of 

inn£f> nt [ a !u In , t ^ I . igence Agency, and it 
appeared that his concern over CIA 
plans for domestic spying was one of 
the reasons. . 

..*, Dic l either n™veby Inman, known as 
Mr. Integrity,” suggest an improve- 
ment in the way the government is run 
Probably not 

Inman’s. nm around CIA Director' 
Mansfield Turner in the Billy Carter 
case was futile. Civiletti sat on the 
information, and did not inform Jus- 
tiee Department officials investigating 
whether Carter had violated the Fore- 
ign Agents Registration Act 




cmzens, noi 
anyone else, 
and I believe 
that we need to 
continue to . ' 
protect them/ ‘ 


—Adm. Bobby R. Inman 
(During dabate over new 
®goncy policy.) 




THERE IS NO SIGN Inman’s insist- 
ence that the CIA stay out of domestic 
spying will be heeded by President 
Reagan or by CIA Director William Jr 
Casey. Reagan has- signed an executive 
order allowing the CIA to collect “sig^ 
nificant” intelligence information 

from Americans at home. ' ■.... - i 

ginning of the CIA after 
World War IT, policymakers worried 
that the agency might become one of j 
seem police spying on Americans. 
-Inman said during, last year’s debate! 
over formulation- of a new sgency- 
P'ORcy,."The«.rulej*re fo protect tJB.j 


. Inman’s departure may have even 
deeper .-significance for the CIA. He 
was. *. professional devoted to-: prbvid- 
;;*** oodassesslng- Information^ without 
political bias. He did not tailor tiie 
intelligence he received for the Presi- 
dent or any of the members of the 
National Security Council. 




citizens, not anyone else, and I believe 
that we need to continue to protect 
them.” %■ 


It now seems clear the agency will 
expand its counterintelligence opera- 
i , n ?> n United States. The counter- 
intelligence unit in the ISfcOs and 1960s 
■was headed by James J.Angleton, who 
was forced out In the mid-1970s in a 
power struggle with CIA Director Wil- 
liam Colby. The counterintelligence 
section, responsible- (ngJ n s u fingj-tha 
agency fe. not Soviet 

agents, was cut buck. 




THE CIA ALSO 13 said to be crank- 
ing up its covert operations branch 
again, after a period of quiet during the 
Ford and Carter administrations. Tur- 
ner was no fan of covert operations 
and forced hundreds of spooks Into 
retirement In 1977 and 1978. 

; • In s pointed warning to the adird- j 
oistratiofl last. Friday, Sen. Richard ! 
Lug*r (Jt-lnd.), a member of the Senate ! 
■ Intelligence Committee, said, that In-' 
.man's successor at the CIA "needs to i 
- fer” Bwneonetfwho: faasr,$htL complete! 
confidence ofCongreasy - ; 

“The President needs to have his 
man in this situation and, in a very real 
sense, we on the Senate committee 
have looked to Inman— he’s been our 
man,” Lugar said. The leadership of 
Casey and Inman at the CIA insured “a 
system of checks and balances” impor- 
tant inthe wake of disclosure of CIA j 

e^s^2Q0*/Q3/O>7o$, Gl!b*f3£t£j 

That team is being broken up and it 

ris :going to: take some time to put 

•something liiro that „ 


A GOOD MAN Y : CIA operator 
quickly become too big to hide. Tti 
secret war in Laos in the 1960s didn 
stay secret for long. The United State 
might as well have sent the B2d Ai 
borne in to help the CIA-finance 
tribesmen fight Communist guerrilla: 
• The CIA has improved its ability t 
conduct covert operations since the. 
by getting Congress to abolish the Ln 
that forced the agency to inform eigh 
separate legislative committees when i 
began an operation. Now only tin 
Senate and House panels need n 
know— and in the case of the mon 
Influential Senate Intelligence Com 
mittee, it’s almost like telling * mem 
her of the family. The new staff dire 
etor of the panel is a former &£ 
operations officer In the Far East. 

: Whether the increase In CIA activity 
that the Reagan administration envi 
slons will improve U.S. Intelligence Is 
cot clear. That will depend on the 
>profes3ionals handling spy networks 
Abroad, analyzing data, both secret and 
public, and the technocrats putting ub 
»py satellite*. If they do their Jobs tha 
way Inman envisioned, we-asjy never 
! fenow whethdr’ Jhey ;;*ncce*<lcd or 

9 1 f - ! ti^01 ROO059025DOO[9 tO' a 
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Four in Running 
For Inman’s Job 

NEW YORK, April 24 fUPI) — 
Three military officials and a career 
CIA official are under consideration 
to replace Bobby Ray Inman as dep- 
uty 1 director of the CIA, the vice 
chairman of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee said today. 

Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
(D-N.Y.) .stressed the need for a ca- 
pable replacement for Inman, who 
resigned last week. He ' would not 
identify the four candidates. 

“The person brought in must be 
professional in the field of intelli- 
gence,” the senator said. • » j 
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Close to 3,000 people are expected to 
attend the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association’s 96th annual convention 
in San Francisco, April 26-28, at the Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

“We’re expecting a record turnout,” 
said William Schabacker, ANPA’s mana- 
ger of public affairs, who based his state- 
ment on the ‘‘pretty sizeable” pre- 
registration for the convention. 

“The program is pretty much balanced 
in all areas of interest,” he added. 

To put everybody in a conventioneer- 
ing frame of mind. Editor Sc Publisher 
will start things off on Monday, April 26, 
with its traditional Eye Opener at 7 A.M. 
in the Grand Ballroom Lounge. 

In the Grand Ballroom itself, Oakland 
Tribune and East Bay Today will give a 
slide presentation on the attractions of 
the Bay Area. 

The General Session begins at 7:30 
a.m. with a welcome from Dianne Fein- 
stein. Mayor of San Francisco. 

Katharine Graham, chairman of the 
ANPA and of the Washington Post Co., 
will deliver the keynote address on the 
state of the newspaper industry. Mrs. 
Graham, who was ANPA’s first woman 
chairman and president, is completing 
her two-year term of office. 

Senator Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
and Representative Thomas P. O’Neill 
Jr. (D-Mass.), who is Speaker of the 
House, will follow Mrs. Graham. 

AP Elections 

The Associated Press meeting, sche- 
duled for 10 a.m., will feature an address 
by Jeane Kirkpatrick, United States Per- 
manent Representative tathe United Na- 
tions. 

Jack Tarver, who is stepping down as 
AP chairman, and Keith Fuller, APpresi- 
dent and general manager, will also 
speak. 

Three AP bureau chiefs, Tom Fenton , 
from Santiago, Victoria Graham from 
Peking, and Larry Heinzerling from 
Frankfort, will give reports at the meet- 
ing. 

AP will hold its election of directors on 
Monday morning. 

- Twelve candidates are vying for six 
seats. There are 20 elected members in all 
on the AP board. 

Those elected serve for three years and 
may seek re-election for another three 
years. 

Incumbents running for re-election as 
AP directors are Robert G. Marbut, presi- 
dent 
Robei 

(Mass.) Telegram and Gazette ; John F. 
McGee, president of Charleston (W.Va.) 


Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Herald; and 
Charles Roe, publisher of Fredericksburg 
(Va.) Freelance-Star. 

New nominees for AP directors are Joe 
R. Seacrest, president of Lincoln (Neb.) 
Journal, and George Wilson, publisherof 
Concord Monitor in New Hampshire. 

Previous nominees seeking election 
this year are James Burgess, executive 
vicepresident of Lee Enterprises; Cather- 
ine Fanning, publisher of Anchorage 
(Ak.) Daily New, James Ottaway Jr., 
president of Ottaway Newspapers; Dar- 
row Tully, publisher of Arizona Republic 
and Phoenix Gazette ; and A.L. Alford 
Jr., publisher of Lewiston (Id.) Tribune . 

Tarver’s successor 

AP expects to announce the voting re- 
sults by Monday evening. The newly 
elected directors will join the rest of the 
AP board on Tuesday morning to select 
Jack Tarver’s successor as chairman. 

The first vicechairman traditionally 
becomes the next AP chairman. Frank 
Batten, chairman of Landmark Com- 
munications, currently holds that post, 
but his election to chairman of the board 
is “not a fait accompli,” said an AP 1 
spokeswoman. 

Donald T. Regan, Secretary of the 
Treasury, will talk about the economy at 
the AP luncheon on Monday afternoon. 

The second General Session on Mon- 
day, beginning at 3 P.M., will discuss 
“What kind of editiing works?” to make 
newspapers successful in the 1980’s. 

James K. Batten, president of Knight- 
Ridder Newspapers, will lead the ses- 
sion. 


New ANPA chairman 
San Francisco Examiner will host a 
continental style breakfast on Tuesday, 
April 2T, before ANPA members gather 
for the- association’s annual business 
meeting and election of officers and 
directors. . 

William C. Marcil, publisher of Fargo 
. (N.D.) Forum was nominated to succeed 
Katharine Graham as ANPA chairman 
and president, putting the leadership 
back in the hands of a family-owned 
■publisher. Marcil also owns the Willmar 
(Minn.) IVesr Central Tribune. Richard 
J.V. Johnson, Houston Chronicle, was 
nominated for vicechairman; Alvah H. 
Chapman, chairman, Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers, Inc., secretary; and Frank 
Daniels Jr., publisher, Raleigh (N.C.) 
News <6 Observer- Times, treasurer. Mrs. 

Neuharth, chairman of Gannett Co. 

Xbe gene ral session will start at 8:15 


R. Inman, deputy director >f the Central 
Intelligence Agency. I 

NAB’s big sho * 

Following Inman, the Newspaper 


Advertising Bureau will give its presenta- 
tion on marketing newspapers “today 
and tomorrow.” 

Craig Standen, executive vicepresi- 
dent, will introduce NAB’s line-up of 
speakers who will cover the latest 
developments in selling national, retail, 
and classified advertising. 

The NAB session will mark the final 
time Jack Kauffman, NAB president, 
appears in his official capacity at ANPA. 
Kauffman will retire this June. 

UPI’s 75th birthday 

On Tuesday afternoon. United Press 
International will hold its 75th 
Anniversary Luncheon. 

Astronauts C. Gordon Fullerton and 
Jack R. Lousma, just returned from pilot- 
ing the space shuttle, Columbia, on its 
third successful mission, will give an 
audio visual presentation of highlights of 
their journey into outer space. 

All during the convention UPI will dis- 
play in the main ballroom area 
photographs of its history. UPI will also 
hand out a 36 page color book of photos 
on its history at the luncheon. 

Roderick Beaton, UPI president, will 
give a progress report on the wire ser- 
vice’s operations. 

ANPA clinics on areas of special 
interest will take up Tuesday afternoon. 
The topics include electronic publishing, 
the competitive situation i s Dallas, sell- 
ing circulation, shoppers and shared mail, 
and low power tv. 

Tuesday will climax wiih the ANPA 
dinner and dance in the G; and Ballroom 
with music by Henry M >cirji and his 
Orchestra. The festivities dart at 7 p.m. 

Alvah Chapman, chairman of Knight- 
Ridder Newspapers, will introduce Cha- 
plain Gerald L. Coffee, USN, at the 
ANPA breakfast. Coffee, an ex-prisoner 
of war in North Vietnam, will speak on, 
“Faith, the key to survival.” 

Telecommunications will be the sub- 
ject for Wednesday morning’s general 
session. 

Robert G. Marbut, president of Harte- 
Hanks Communications, will introduce 
the speakers who include Charles L. 
Brown, chairman of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and Mark Fowler, 
chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

The Sixth United States Army Band 
will give a concert at Wednesd ay’s lunch- 
eon when the main speaker wil l be G ener- 
al David C. Jones, USAF. who is chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs. - 
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“I count myself fortunate to have had a small part 
in that undertaking," Adm. Bobby Ray Inman told 
President Reagan this week. The undertaking to 
which Inman referred in his letter of resignation 
was the strengthening of American intelligence 
services. The country has been fortunate, too. 

■ By his candor, his professionalism in a politically 
sensitive post and his commitment to civil liberties, 
the deputy director of intelligence has earned high 
marks on nearly ail sides. The notable exceptions 
are In the National Security Council staff. Inman’s 
■departure will thus be a double loss: The intelli- 
gence community loses a first-rate official, and the 
country loses a strong source of assurance that the 

C IA wi ll stick to its intended business. ' ~ 

„ . Jn ' 111 ^ ’ • 

Nothing suggests that Inman was the victim of 
White House covert action. Apparently he was not 
destabilized out of office, but grew weary of bu- 
reaucratic infighting and decided to begin a non- 
governmental career. Despite opposition from the 
National Security Council, Inman last year was 
-instrumental in persuading the president to retain 
■tough controls over domestic surveillance. The re- 
sult was evident last December in an executive 
order that defined the jobs of the country’s Intelli- 
gence services. Though it left some fuzzy edges on 
conditions under which the CIA could operate in 
the United States, the order wa3 far more restric- 


iigenee agencies j 

tive than one suggested early in the year by the! 
Reagan administration’s right wing. 

. j 

The intelligence amateurs in the new administra- 
tion had wanted, among other things, authority for 
the CIA to return to domestic spying. (That was the 
period when CIA Director William Casey had ap- 
pointed a Reagan campaign worker, innocent of 
any intelligence experience, to head the agency’s 

covert-action operations.) ...... ; 

S?,- i' . -V: ' | 

-The top professional thought otherwise. You might 
expect the man who had been director of naval 
intelligence; vice director of the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, director of the National Security 
Agency and finally No. 2 man at the CIA to concur 
quietly. Instead he disagreed publicly, pledging on 
1 television that no such expansion of CIA authority 
: would occur. Though he largely won that argument, 

. White House now is evidently bent on heading 
the CIA back toward its old, discredited ways. 
Frustration with, that development may well have 

impelled Inman more quickly toward the exit. 

„• - - *. 

* .. . . i • • •-■*.*• -v- ■ V 

Exuding admiration for Inman’s achievements and 
leadership, the president accepted Inman’s <-esigna-. \ 
tion “with deep regret” Reagan praised Inman for < 
providing “wise counsel,” omitting only the unhap- 
py fact that his administration shows no intention 
of heeding it. - i 
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12. “He was our link to reality and 
credibility," said one Congressmen, I 
reflecting the dismay of colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle at the announce- 
ment by- the White House that the 
man, pictured above, Adm. Bobby R. 
Inman , Arnold resign. What is his job? 



12. Deputy Director of Central Intel- 
ligence. 



/ 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


Jack Anderson station WEAM Radio 

Mutual Broadcasting 

April 24, 1982 9:00 AM CITY Washington, DC 


Adm i r a I Inman 


JACK ANDERSON: CIA Deputy Director Bobby Inman has 
resigned from the agency. Congress is saying privately that 
the v/rong man is leaving. 

Here is the Inside Story. 

Admiral Bobby Inman, Deputy Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency resigned this week. But let me tell you 
what the congressmen are saying in the cloakrooms. The prevailing 
view is that his boss, CIA Director William Casey should be he 
one to I eave. 

Inman was the only CIA officials who senators trusted. 

He was often specifically requested to give closed door briefings. 

You see, Casey has little credibility on Cap i to I H i 1 I . 
Under his leadership the CIA has lost the respect of Congress. 

Inman was a personal exception. 

« 

One intelligence committee source told me, I am quoting, 
Inman was the man everybody wanted to talk to. 

s 

Now they don’t have a guy In that position to trust. 

Inman and Casey had policy differences. They disagreed, 
for example, over the CIA’s role in domestic spying. i nman thought 
It was wrong for the CIA to spy on American citizens at home. 
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s successor 


,By ROBERT C. TOTH, Vi 


'imes Staff Writer ■ 


•WASHINGTON— -Sen. Richard 

G. Lugar (R-Ind.) called on the 
Reagan Administration Friday to. 
. consult with Congress in.'choosing a 
successor to Aclnr. Bobby R. Inman 
as deputy director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. Lugar called In- 
■ man “our man" in the CIA. . :■ /. ,• ■ ' 
conservative Republican, - 
one of President Reagan’s strongest 
•supporters and a member of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee; 
broadly hinted at a press conference 
that unless the Administration con-- 
suits in advance and chooses a re-/, 
spected intelligence professional— 
as distinct from a politician— the 
nomination would be opposed in the 
Senate. ."■■■■■•: • , 

: -In praising Inman; with whom he'i 
once had served in ' naval intel -E 
ligerice, Lugar indicated that CIA ’ 
chief William J. Casey has not had 
the satne trust arid confidence of the ' 
committee as Inman. • 

v; Asked whether Casey were not 
'Sufficiently well informed so that he 
.felt' he could call' on Casey for ad-- 
( Vice, Lugar replied: “That’s right.” ;t 
rV, Lugar said the Senate had con- ! 
firmed Casey rind Inman “as a pack -h 
age. Casey’s loyalty to and rapport | 


with President, Reagan were essen- 
. tial to the effective use of CIA intel r 
Jigence reports, he said, but Inman’s 
-experience and . reputation for ( 
honesty were equally essential to. 
congressional .confiderice ’in- the 
.CIA. • .. • ;•••:/ -'-..s' : 

• • Inman’s departure is a “traumatic 
occasion/’, a “watershed event,” 
Lugar said, that ' illustrates .the 
checks and balances that have been 
instituted - to oversee the intel-' 
ligence .community in much the 
.same waythey exist within the fed- 
eral government. , .••• v- :/ 

When' - asked whether he fears 


new CIA abuses after Inman leaves, 
Lugar said. “They v/ou d he harder 
. to stop if you weren’t ;ure who to 
call to get to the bottom of it.” , ■ 

; . : Lugar urged a “very strong dia- 
• Jogue” between the Senate commit- 
r tee and the Administration before 
Inman’s successor is announced. . . 

., •- “Lugar is absolutely, dead right,” 
/'said Sen. Joseph R. Biden (D-Del.). 
r one of the most liberal members of 
A- the intelligence 'comm ittes. ‘“With 
./■j. Inman gone, ' the foxt s . are now 
;v guarding the chicken I ouse at the 
E; CIA,!’ he said. ,v •* 

: A.' White, House official indicated ' 
bnday that several candidates are 
under consideration to replace In- 
vman.. “They have someone in 
•mind/’; he said, referring to pres-' 
idential counselors/ “and' an an- 
nouncement is expected in between 
.10 days and a month.” . ' ■ 

Among names mentioned so far 
have been John N. McMahon, cur- 
rently No. 3 man at the CIA and the 
bureaucracy’s choice: retiring Gen. 
Lew Allen, chief of staff of the Air 
Force, who had been director of the 
super-secret - National Security 
-Agency before Inman: and Adm. 
Daniel J. Murpfiy, chief of staff of 
Vice President George Bush’s staff 
who once .served iir the- ClA as 
Bush s aide. Other candidates have 
•been interviewed by Casey, sources 
said., , 'r :■ 
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*PH~SENATE-CIfi? BjtjSSO BS 9 

♦ Senators Hant Role In Choosing Neh C1R Deputy -v v . "■ 

♦ By HICHBEL J. SNIFFEN H 

♦Bssociateb Press Hriter 

HfiSBIHGTOH (BP) - Senators? one of then fearing that the foxes are 

NOW GUARDING THE CHICKEN HOUSE BT THE Clfi?** HA NT PRESIDENT ReBGBN TO 
CONSULT KITH THEM BEFORE NAMING fi HEN DEPUTY DIRECTOR BT THE 
INTELLIGENCE AGENCY. 

‘‘This is a watershed event? not simply a resignation? r replacement 

AND LIFE GOES ON?** SEN* RlCHARD LuGAR? R"lND.? SAID FRIDAY Or RDM. 

Bobby R. Inman’s resignation earlier this heek as the Clfi’s Ho. 2 

OFFICIAL. 

Lugar? one of Reagan’s host loyal congressional supporters and a 

MEMBER OF THE SENATE INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE? SUMMONED REPORTERS TO HIS 

office Friday for a rare public statement oh intelligence policy. 
Reflecting concern throughout the committee about the leadership of 
THE Clfi UNDER DIRECTOR MlLLIBM J. CASEY? LUGAR SAID MEMBERS OF THE 
Senate panel “should be heavily involved in the selection process** 

BEFORE THE NAMES OF POTENTIAL SUCCESSORS TO INMAN EMERGE IN PUBLIC. 
“I*M FRANKLY TRYING TO ENGENDER R DIALOGUE AND SEND SOME SIGNALS* * 

to the Unite House? Lugar said. “This is a traumatic occasion? and I 

5AY THAT ADVISEDLY.** 

Casey’s management of the Gift and his past business practices here 

INVESTIGATED BY THE INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE LAST YEAR? WHEN SEVERAL 
SENATORS CALLED FOR HIS RESIGNATION. 

The committee ultimately gave Casey the tepid endorsement that he 

HAS “NOT UNFIT TO SERVE* * IN THE POST. 

“Hant of us voted for Casey and Inman as a package?* Lugar said. 
“Casey krs important td the president? hho hrd absolute confidence in 
him. Inman has been our man in a hay.** 

He specifically said the consultation should take place before 
Pergan formally sends the Senate a nominee to succeed Inman. 

“Lugar is absolutely dead right?*’ said Sen. Joseph Bioen? D-Del.? 

ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE’ COMMITTEE. “THEY BETTER GET HIS MESSAGE? 

BECAUSE WITH INMAN GONE? THE FOXES ARE NON GUARDING THE CHICKEN HOUSE 

AT THE Clfi.’’ 
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WASHINGTON/ April 23 — A conser- 
vative Republican member of the' Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Intelligence 
said, today that the ability of Congress 
to act as a cheek on the activities of in- 
telligence agencies bad been imperiled 
by the resignation of. Adm. Bobby R. j 
Inman as Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence. entlVfc -v 

: Sena tor Richard G. Lugar of Indiana/ 
who supports- the Reagan -Administra- 
tion’s dnva to strengthen intelligence 
agencies and exoand their c Derations 
•asserted that-WUliam J. Casey, the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, did not 
know enough about the field to deal with 
Congressicnal^overseeing co mmi ttees. 
He urged President Reagan to appoint a 
professional intelligence officer to sue- 
coed Admiral Inman. j j ■: v 
. “There needs to be a person who has 
the confidence of Congress and knowl- 
edge of. what’s going on,’.’. Senator 
Lugar said. “We .voted for Casey and 
Inman as a package*— Casey because 
he has access to the President, Inman, 
because he knows what’s going on. 
We’ve . trusted- his .comprehensive 
knowledge.’’ ‘ 

Mr. Lugar’s comments added to the 
controversy that has surrounded the 
resignation of Admiral Inman, the first •' 
senior national security official in the . 
Reagan Administration to resign for • 
reasons related at least partly to policy 
disagreements.- . 

t. ' Si 'Lngar ‘Sending a Signal’ 

When the White House? announced 1 
Wednesday that the admiral was re- 1 
signing, it said that he had intended to j 
leave Government-, service for some '■ 
• time to enter private business. Asscci- ' • 
ates of the admiral said he was resign- « 
ing because of a series of clashes with 
the White House and mounting frustra- 
tion with- the direction of the Reagan ( 
Administration’s intelligence and for- c 
eignpoliciesr* D 

Senator Lugar, who called reporters £ 
to his office and pointedly told them he i 
was “sending a signal’’ to the White 2 
House, said the responsibility of Con- E 
-gress to oversee the policies and activi- F 
ties of intelligence agencies depended S' 
I, • on open access to information and trust b 
in the officials who provided the mfor- v 
roaticn. , —.it. j - ■ ■ - a 

- -«.w a* -A* J* ft 3 / s A? 


“We’ve looked to Admiral Inman,” 
Mr. Lugar said. “He’s been ovr man.” : 

Concern about Admiral -Inman’s 

departure and the future course of intel- 
ligence policy is widespread on the Sen- 
ate committee. Other members have 
echoed Mr. Lugar’s worries in private 
conversations since the resignation was 
announced. Senator Joseph R. Biden 
Jr., Democrat of Delaware, said this 
week that when the admiral leaves, 
“there will be no one for us to deal with 
at the C.I.A.” ' ' ■ ’ 

’• When' President Reagan took office 
many members of the committee, In- 
cluding the chairman,' Barry Goldwa- 
ter, Republican of Arizona, urged him 
to appoint Admiral Inman as Director 
of Central Intelligence. The Senators 
said they were impressed by the way 
Admiral Inman had managed the Na- 
tional Security Agency, which " he 
headed in the Carter Administration, 
and had confidence in the information 
he provided at briefings. ; 

Mr. Casey.' who had been Mr. Rea- 
gan s campaign manager, has had a 
strained relationship with the commit- 
tee sincehe took office. Last year, after 
investigating Mr. Casey’s personal 
financial dealings, several Senators 
called for his resignation. 

; ;V Lugar Served With Inman la Navy 

.’ - Senator Lugar said today that he had 
a long-standing friendship with Admi- 
ral Inman dating to the late 1950’s; 1 
when they served together in the Navy 1 
as junior intelligence officers. He said 1 
his concerns about the resignation j- 
however, were not 'generated by the 
friendship. ’ - -. 

“His departure is not simply a case of 
someone resigning,” ' Senator Lugar 
said. “It is a watershed event.” 


Mr. Lugar said that the capacity of 
Congress to cneck on intelligence agen- 
cies was at stake because Mr. Casey 
Jacked the knowledge to keep House and 
Senate oversight committees informed/ 
Asked if he feared a resumption of 
abuses by intelligence agencies in Ad-! 
miral Inman’s absence, the Senator re- 
plied, “It’s a lot tougher to step in when 
you don’t know who to call to get to the 
bottom of something.*.’,,. ., 

*- ■ He added, “Bill Casey is a very able 
[.^merican who has made ^some pretty 


* good decisions, but there are complex- 
ities that would take more years to un- 

, derstand than Casey will be alive.” 

■ ‘ K^thy Pherson,' a spokesman' at the 

- said Mr. Casey would make no 

■ comment on Senator Lugaris remarks 

• .v. Mr. Lugar said that Mr. Casey, while 
mating an effort to become more ac- 
cessible to the committee, was still not 
responsive er.caigh.rThe Senator said 
that members of the intelligence com- 
mittee had not received notification of 
Admiral Inman’s resignation until the 
day it was announced, even t! curb the 
admiral sent a letter of resignation to 

■President Reagan in late March. 

Senator Lugar said he was also con- 
cerned that to date, the committee had 
not been consulted about choosing a 
new deputy director. “We have to be in 
a little closer, tench,” he said of rela- 

. tions with Mr. Casey. ' - . 

He .warned that there could hearts 
>dval of the “underlying disquiet” that 
the committee felt, toward Mr. Casev 
last year when Mr. Casey’s finance 
^fil Ur, ^ r ^ vestigat5cn and Ladens 

between the intelligence chief and the 
intelligence committee reached a. low 
pomt- 

Officials at the White' Hcuse'said 
it would be at least several 
more days before Mr. Reagan nicked a 
successor to Admiral Inman The arv 
pomtee would face Senate a Minna- 
tion. Mr. Lugar said today that if the 
committee did not approve the Admin- 
istration a choice, it would not hesitate 
to delay erdeny con firmation. 

.. ■ ;o rJTtOf-U 
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By Michael J.Sniffen ' T : V 'V'1 f 
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! WASHINGTON ^,q A DeRutjrDii 
. rector Bobby Ft" Inman submitted his; 
resignation duringfa heatedinternaf 
debate/pver a secret; counterintelli-; 

, gcncebstudy. but since then-, he and 
other^nrelligence^qfficials ... have : 
h succeeded in narrowjng the study’s 
; .scope! sources say^^j 1 " " i"f: ’I 
‘ The Sources’ account of the dispute 
supported" those'yvho.' have, said the 
. study vwas a factor.* but not the 
major factor '~"Tn'ii’is 'departure., 
Inman’s resignation; was announced 
Wednesday, a month after he submit 

ted it to the White House. ... r . I 

Three government sources, all of 
whom I. have access, to information 
about the counterintelligence, proj- 
ect, sai'd Thursday that an agenda for 
the study was approved Wednesday 
by an interagency, working group 
chaired by John Kohler, chief of the 
intelligence community staff. _ 

Not listed" on the agenda were" two. 
topics 'thaHnman, -CIA. Director Wil- 
liam X "Casey and FBI Director Wil- 
liam H: Webster had feared might be 
/. included in the-studyr the organiza- 
,V lion of U.S. counterintelligence agen- 
‘ cies and such esoteric’ topics as de- 
' ceptive So viet ‘missile telemetry, the; 
sources said. '.it: •>§ 

. Inman’ and the- others^" felt that 








mmmm 

mmmm 




WvaM&it 


< , -j Bobby R. Inman 
.-■Argued with conservatives 

: ' try. ■' ; 


deceptive telemetry'" ivas really out-' I • Marcn over This and generated a lot 

side the scope-of a coirnterintelIii;! dis P ute oVer th . e study may have of conflicfandheat,”-. ■- ; . v _3 il 
, gence study anddhat organizational,.' been one factor in Inman s decision. In an^ case, the sources sa d that' 
questions had been resolved satisfacl j those closest to Inman, 51, said the outcome.of the discussion/ was a. 
torily last year. v v'-fv - M that was'minor compared -to other study focused on counterintelligence; 

- • : ; ’ .f ,‘i ;.-L .. *3 reasons such as his desire to go into threats, capabilities, arid .res mrces! 

-.^Inman’s- resignation -letter., wasrj lucrative private work. that satisfied .CIA and FBI olficials' 

dated March.. 22, .which- the .sources ! Inman told the New York Times ■ and was close to what Inman himself ' 
; *?!. d ,'y.?? t .^.^ e *Sht.oHnternaF ^ that his departure primarily V/as the, had been seeking. The agenda ap- 
. disputes over the study, - --' — "1* -'result of . a. long-standing desire to proved Wednesday does not specifi-* 
Some conservative members of the leave government but also, was cally ;.mention.,:.counterintell gence ■ 
National Security Council staff and 1 prompted by other concerns,, includ- organization. thesourcessaid. ■' 
the Senate Intelligence'Committee/; 1 ing “steadily diminishing tolerance - In another development. Sen Rich-:; 
originally .conceived- of,,the , study. ;;/ for petty bureaucratic Intrigue;" 'i- ard l.ugar (R., Ind.), one of Reagan’s ’ I 
For some-time, these conservatives.'" 1 ~ — ... 

have . said- Inman < was ■ frustrating;; fY)j\rTT/Vl TFTf 

some o£ ; their-gdals, and at least one;,; *««•*-•■* t UXLj 

has applauded his resignation.^; . QTATIMTI 

L. .Some- Sources have said that the"’- o r\ m\i l 


The conservatives who pushed the? 
study, havq .called . for.,,centralized 
counterintelligence files and ) coun- 
terintelligence chief outside e ristmg 
agencies wjth. power. to asst ;n the- 
CIA and. the FBI various task 1 Some , 
of them have said Inman hal done 
too little in his previous post as head’, 
of the National Security Agency. to,, 
penetrate .deceptive Soviet nissile *, 
telemetry.. 

But one top-level goveinment 
source called such far-reaching ideas 
“really off the wall." with a “right- ■ 
wing approach' that threatened, to; 

| jeopardize effective, hard-won work- 
ing relationships, between .the CIA- i 
; and FBI on counterintelligence.”, , ! 

|> The sources said that . President- 
i Reagan approved the study on Feb. 15 " 
in 0 generally worded order t mt did 
mention counterintelligence >rgani- 
zaiiort. 

■” They said that Inman dratted an 
- implementing proposal that focused, 
heavily bri the need for additional’. 

■ counterintelligence resources 

-> -Inman's-proposal was rejeited in 
blunt language by the President’s", 
national security adviser. Wil iam P. 
Clark, the sources said. One said that; 
Clark was critical of his proposal for,; 
focusing on resources without deal- " 
ing with more fundamental ques-' 
tions. ' 

Thesourcessaid the FBI Then draft- 
ed) an ■ implementing proposal- and 
that in the words of one souh e “the* 
arguments reach a 1 peak ir mid- 5 
March over this' and generated a lot : 
of conflicfandheat.”; v ; ’• 

In any case; the sources sa d that- 
the outcome of the discussions ’was a; 
study focused on counterintelLgence; 
threats, capabilities, arid .res mrces! 
that satisfied CIA and JFBI olficials' 

• and was close to what Inman himself " 
had been seeking. The agenda ap- r 
proved Wednesday does not specifi- ■ 
cally ;.mention..:.counterintell gence ; 
organization, thesourcessaid. [ 

■ In another development. Sen Rich-;; 
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By George Lardner Jr. v *-va- 

• ' Washington Post Salt 'Mnter v- 

•A key member of the- Senate In- 
telligence Committee put the White' 

I House on >notice yesterday that .the 
panel does not have, enough confi- 
dence' in CIA Director ; William JL 
• Casey’s expertise . .and wants- every, 
effort made /to" give hint a qualified ; 
deputy. • ; '••■.".'<// d 

, ■ Sen. Richard. G. Lugar - (R-Ind.) . 
said he and his 'fellow, committee / 
/members were / stunned • by the,-* 
abrupt announcement this; week of." 
CIA Deputy Director /Bobby Ray ’ 
Inman’s resignation: Lugar called it! 
.“a rather traumatic situation” for/ 
those in Congress whose job it is to 
oversee the intelligence -community^ 

.and make sure it stays within proper 
bounds.^/." '• H.-ly/A 

He made his remarks' at a news-, 
conference that he frankly described/; 
as. intended “to send some signals” to ! 
the White House about the gravity- 
of the matter. Lugar made clear that/ 
the committee wants to be consulted 
before a successor .- to Inman : is 
. named. 

“If. .this be meddling,' so be ’it,” 
Lugar declared, -/-• •/- - - ■ / 

Again and againc; Lugar -empha- 
sized that it was'. Inman, not Casey/, 

, upon whom the committee has' relied/ 
since President /Reagan took - office/ 
for expert advice arid /sound .judg-i- 
ment on U. S. Intelligence activities.// 
•“It sounds as though you’re saying; - 
vou don’t trust Bill Casey,” one re- 
porter. told him.’ y V /|; 

The' senator replied,. “I wouldn’t 
say that at all.” He called Casey, who 
had served as chairman of President ■ 
Reagan’s election campaign, “a very 
able American who has the trust of 
/ the president” !• ^ 

• Lugar, a former Navy intelligence 
■ briefing officer who ; served at .the 
, Pentagon * with Inman years ago, 

> added, howeye^^r^gtfrPQsa* 


ply complexities involved’ [in the in- 
telligence business] that would take 
more years than Bill Casey has” left 
to.understand. /v*£v" - ' 

• , “So,” • asked .’ another - reporter, 
“you‘re r 'saying > ; that Mr; /- Casey 
doesn’t know enough for- you to call 
him on the telephone”- and ask for 
his expert opinion? .-'//'/av' A 

, “That’s right,” Lugar replied. 

. •:* Senate' Intelligence Committee 
Chairman Barry Goldwater' (R-Ariz.) 
.was. also upset on learning of 
Inman's decision to resign. --.; . / 

Goldwater said, however/ that he 
regarded Casey as “a fine man, hon- 
est • -va- real spy when he was with_ 

the OSS [Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices], a real guy with a dagger.” - . 

. ; At that, .. Goldwater raised his . 
hand, as though welding a dagger, 
then added: “But we do it differently 
now and he is not a pro.” ■ / 

At his news conference,' ’ Lugar 
noted that Goldwater and others 
had hoped to see Inman appointed 
to the top job at CIA. He was named 
instead to the second spot, which he 
reluctantly agreed to take after serv- 
ing as' director of the National Se- ’ 
curity Agency. In any event, Lugar 
emphasized: ' ' "-.c/;:/- . //' 

“Many of us voted for Casey and 
Inman 'as a package,// meaning that 

they supported Casey because Pres- 
ident Reagan wanted him and felt 
comfortable with him and Inmap, a 
intelligence professional of 30 years, 
“Because -hrdenows more" than any- 
one else, what’s going on.” 

Several times, Lugar'/ suggested 
that the “system of checks and bal- 
ances” that has been built up around 
the intelligence community since the 
congressional investigations of 1975- 

• 76 was at stake. <’•••• / • / 

-•/ .He said he had rio quarrel with 

: the CIA director’s being “a political 
, appointee" who the president could 
' trust, but suggested that it .was vital, 
;,in turn, for the deputy director to be 


an intelligence expert who /lon<mess 
could trust. 1 .-/ . j 

Jf nma n, 51,. submitted his resigna- 
® n to the White House on March 
- 2 - because, He/ has since said, he 
; wants to start “a second career” in 
/private industry and “get back to 
. running something” himself. - 

Mr 1 1 was - absolutely, not hounded 

..out,. Inman declared. .“Anyone [in 

/government] who claims that is just 
r building up his own ego. It was ab- 
solutely-. /my. /initiative and mv' 
choice.’* ;' ; y ■ -r. ■ 

Lugar is chairman “of the Intelli- 
gence subcommittee, on anahsis and 
t produrtion.. '/:•; . ri-T-rt ■; • — ....... 
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‘ for Separating the fn’nT-r UriClers tood the 

r.v^and the CIA and for drat?^ C of the FBI 
ihe -f governing the conduct o ndes 

he ■ j’-and abroad. They protect th* tl ° ns at h °me 
- — .Modifies. This is ‘narMir ,G. — 0 “““" «nd . '".frequences of changing m»w a ° e ? c ; es fr°m the 
conventional turf fight' nvit $ ■ ftJ0re than a P; importance and ethfr-af P u ^, ] . c °P ,n Hin about the 
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Customarily, when high-level govern- 
ment officials announce that they plan to re- 
sign, there is a flood of speculation about the 
causes of their disaffection. ' 

The announcement by ; Admiral Bobby • 
Inman that he would leave.-his post as dep- 
uty director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency; was- no exception..; All sorts, of rea-,. 
''-sons were suggested; He had had enough, of 
government service and wanted to return 
to civilian life. He wasn’t getting along \ 
with his boss, William Casey. He was an- ; 
' gry at the White House national security 
staff for: interfering in the formulation and 
execution of intelligence policy. - 
* - It’s entirely possible that all these theor- 

ies are true. Inman isn’t saying just yet. ‘ 

/_• But one irritant that we suspect played a 
^significant rolein his decision was his unhap- 
piness over the CIA’s drift into the previously" 
forbidden territory of domestic spying. 

Inman is known to have opposed this role 
; for the CIA, which was created, as an over-' ! 
"seas intelligence agency distinct from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation,, whose turf 
’ includes responsibility for domestic counter-,* 
intelligence activities. Y • ’ " Af' 

If Inman is- leaving the CIA because he „ 
couldn’t win the battle to keep the agency ;: 
out of the domestic spying business, he’s not 
the only one who has lost; the entire country ■* 
and its traditions pf civil liberties have lost 
as well. ... , 

'iJ"< Inman is widely acknowledged to-be one 
of the most competent and professional in- ": 
-.telligence officials in the country, and -the A 
intelligence community will suffer by his ah-,; 
sence. But hi3 departure need" not .deprive’-' 
the country entirely of his services. Once -; 
back in civilian life, he can speak out public-" 
ly about some of the things he knows better 
than almost anyone: the damaging effect of ,, 
bureaucratic , interference on -intelligence 
gathering, and tire danger of turning the- 
■CIA into ah agency that spieson- Americans... 
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calls for an inquiry ^ 

' ' -• 1 - ■*. ' . 

T HE surprise resignation of Adm. Bobby R. Inman as y 
deputy CIA director was accompanied by standard 
comments ~ expression^ of “deep regret” from President ';! 
Reagan, and Inman’s assurance to newsmen that he wants | 
“to do fresh things.” Nonetheless, the House and Senate ; ] ’ ’ 
Intelligence Committees should look deeper into the matter. 

Members of those committees said they were stunned and 
concerned over the loss oA Inman, whom Rep. Edward 
Boland, D-Mass., head of the House committee, calls “the ; 
nation’s finest professional intelligence officer.” * '• 

Direction of th e CIA u nder William J. Casey, a ■ V yi 

nonprofessional formany years and an old Reagan friend, has 
.been controversial from the start. Inman was widely regarded 
in the intelligence community and on Capitol Hill as providing 
necessary balance amidst a| welter of amateurism, v 

Intelligence insiders sayjthere was friction between Inman 
and Casey and that Inman was concerned about the extent of 
CIA spying within the United States. 

A member of the Senate|Intelligence Committee was 
quoted as saying: “You can’t imagine the number of times he 
(Inman) came up here and had to defend policies it was 
obvious he disagreed with.” 

One of the political liabilities of the Carter administration 
was the failures of U.S. intelligence, which notably was 
caught off base by the Iranian revolution. There was hope 
that Reagan would put the intelligence house in order. But 
most of Hie signs thus far point to continued troubles in both 
policy and administration. *•< •- 

Inman’s resignation calls for thorough congressional , v ' , , J 
probes. 
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« 0HEN A CAREER intelligence officer relinquishes both a 
Lg CIA deputy directorship and his U.S. Navy commission 
** at the age of 51, one is inclined to be skeptical of his 
avowed desire to “move on to fresh challenges.” When that resig- 
nation is accepted by President Reagan with “deep regret” and 
the prescribed nod to “leadership and wise counsel,” the doubt 
grows. When the name of the retiree turns out to be Adm. Bobby 
R. Inman, the suspicions are confirmed. EW . . . -EE X 

- Adm. Inman had dubious qualifications for the post of deputy 
director of the CIA in the Reagan administration — years of 
specialization in intelligence work. . He was deputy to CIA 
Director William J. Casey, whose superior qualification for that 
post was his yeoman service as manager of Ronald Reagan’s 
^campaign for the presidency. •' 

When Senate investigations of Mr. Casey’s checkered financial 
past threatened last year to disclose how inappropriate it was to 
place him in. such a sensitive position, several senators made 
clear that they thought Adm. Inman was the ideal man for the 
° f the CIA - The White House made it clear at that time that 
if. Mr. Casey had to go, the admiral not only would not get the 
directorship but also would be forced out. 

; That subtle persuasion worked. The Senate investigators - 
yielded with the less than ringing endorsement that Mr. Casey 
was not unfit to serve. Mr. Casey stayed and so did Adm. Inman 
but not for long. He had some peculiar ideas that did not endear ' 
him to his bosses at headquarters in McLean, Va., and at 1600 
Pennsylvania Ave. \ • ; 

• , He believed, for instance, that the strict rules that controlled 
domestic surveillance of American citizens by the CIA were a 
reasonable guarantee of civil liberties. His bosses decided, as 
they have done elsewhere, that civil liberties are an unnecessary 
inconvenience that can be compromised as long as it is done in 
the name of national security^ ' - jE;A.V '•••/ -•. A • ; 

" Adm. Inman’s loyalty prompted him to defend in Congress 
policies with which he was clearly uncomfortable. Despite Mr. 

• Casey’s description of their association as a good working rela- 
tionship, the opposite was obvious to members of Congress as 
well as employees at the CIA. As an intelligence officer, Adm! 
Inman was no stranger to the intrigue of espionage.. He had, 
however, in his own words, a “steadily diminishing tolerance for 
. petty bureaucratic intrigue.” • 

- Happily for the petty bureaucrats but unhappily for the 
American people, the reasons for the loss of Adm. Inman’s 
experience and ability are unlikely to be known. Thanks to the 
wisdom of the bureaucrats and the wholehearted endorsement 
of the Supreme Court, Adm. Inman is free to' write anything he 
j wishes about his experiences in government service He will 
4 of course, have to submit it to Mr. Casey for screening before 
jS publication. We wouldn’t want him compromising national secu- 
. rity, now, would we? ; 

i* “• • - * : • ' 
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Inman's Resignation 


ROBERT BURNS: Senator Richard Lugar of Indiana is 
worried about the CIA's future relations with Congress now that 
Deputy CIA Director Bobby Inman is resigning. Senator Lugar told 
a Capitol Hill news conference today, Inman had maintained a 
positive rapport with Congress. 

SEN. RICHARD LUGAR: My fears for the future come, of 
course, from Admiral Inman's resignation and the need new to make 
certain that whoever his successor or successors might be, has 
the same confidence in the Congress. 

BURNS: Senator Richard Lugar. 
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World-Wide \j 


■ * * * 

A successor to the CIA’s Bobby Inman 
will be named quickly by Reagan, the White 
House said. "We've done some preliminary 
work. I think we’ll have someone fairly 
quick,’’ an official said: 
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\By ROBERT C. TOTH' Times Stiff Writer 

V'-;WA'SHINGTON-Adm. .Bobby R Inman Thursday 
dismissed as "absolutely not true” reports that policy 
disputes with the Reagan Administration had caused 
him to quit as deputy director of the-Central Intelligence 
'Agency. He declared that.he is resigning to seek "fresh 
challenges.” • -i**- . "'■v.*. 

J c'T’m not leaving angry,” he told. The Times.; 'Those ■■ 
stories about a big policy clash causing me to leave are ; 
just not true. There’ve been a lot of little bureaucratic - 
squabbles over the j'ears, peripheral to any job, and 
what little tolerance I've had for those things has disap- 
peared. ■■■ 

. "Tm not a good deputy," .he added. T like running my 
own shop. And money plays a role here. (With one son 
■ in college and another in private school), we’ve been 
selling bonds to pay tuition and my net worth is less 
now than when I took the job.” • » jv-w-V? vs ~ ■ *. 

'"Policy fights would not have necessarily caused me 
to quit anyway,” he said in a telephone interview. "It 
would have been over a matter of principle, such as un- 
fettered electronic surveillance of Americans." "i‘ 

]Cnst as Influential Moderate , • ; . 

'Doubts that Inman is being totally frank in denying 
that a policy' fight was' behind, his resignation persist 
largely because he has been cast as th’e most influential 
moderate— if not liberal— voice in an intelligence com- 


Inman, CIA chief William J. Cast 
liam H. Webster wanted, the soc 
on central control of counterintell 
Efforts to reach De Graffenrei 
successful. 

Intense bureaucratic in -fighting u vtri mu Mutg' wctu 
on during March, according to one report Inmans letter, 
of resignation was dated March 22, and the timing sug : 
gested to some that the Issue had prompted Inman. to - ; 
quiti . . V 

Inman denied that that was true, but he refused to; 
discuss the issue for publication because, he said, ”coun - 
tcrintclligence matters arc highly classified.” 

. Inman did say. however, that overall, the intelligence 
rebuilding effort of the Reagan Administration was "off 
in a good direction. If 1 was not comfortable about that, ! 
would not have walked away.” Ho indicated also that it ; 
would -not be easy for the present direction to be 
changed: “ • 

"We believe he’s telling the truth about why he’s 


leaving,” a House source sald. i ”We take at face value 


m unity supervised by conservatives of the Reagan Ad- ; ; 
ministration. ■ 'A'-T ■' 


’ .Last year. Inman succesfully .opposed attempts' to 
loosen constraints on counter-intelligence actions in the 
United Stales by the CIA and FBI— or to "unleash” the ■ 
agencies, as some called it. After apuhlic clash, the 
guidelines for such intelligence collection more closely - 
followed the previous Carter Administration's regula- ; 
tions than Reagan officials wanted, particularly on elec- • _ 
tronic eavesdropping. The new rules do permit Some 
CIA activities in . the United State for the first time, 
however.- h v* . ' . ' . 

■■ •'•Most recently, a plan suggested within the National 

• Security Council staff to bring together the counter- in- -... 
telligeince functions, of the CIA and RBI into a single 
operation has been opposed by Inman as well as by oth- 
er top intelligence officials', according to congressional 

sources. . ' . , V • 

* 'A Senate source said Inman “won that battle since 
-.■that plan is dead.” A House Intelligence Committee 

source said Inman "was winning. the battle, although 
1 I’m not sure the plan is dead. But I don’t think he’s the 
kind to leave if he was losing." • 

.^Intense Bureaucratic In-Fighting I 

Other sources said this dispute centered on the scope 
of a study of counterintelligence activities that was the 
idea of conservative NSC staff member Kenneth de 

GraffenAjapf)®lVeeddRtD^sR^I e r 3Sf0t:29 ( O>t/#3/(>7 

on intelligence threats from foreign governments, as 


what he said and discount the rumors.” 

* . , ■ ... . . . V /i 

Inronn Frntetdhy kfnvmnkm • J . a : v ' ;| 

Rep. Kdwnrd P, Boland (D-Mass.), chairman of the 
House, Permanent Intelligence Committee, and its 
members share ibis view, the source said. J 

Boland,' In a highly laudatory statement issued after 1 
the While House announced Inman's resignation Wed- ■ 
nesdny, called Inman 'The nation’s finest professional 
intelligence officer." Virtually all congressmen- who i 
have commented havebccn similarly complimentary, i 
The silence of Sen. Barry Gold water (H-Arb;.), ' 
chairman of the Senate Intelligence Committee, has 
been striking. Goldwntcr was Inman's outspoken cham- 
pion in Congress and clearly would have preferred In- 
m an to Casey ns CIA chief. \ - •; \ 

"One explanation 3s that Goldwater.is disappointed ; 
l;that Inman is leaving now— disappointed mostly in the i 
! Administration for not offering Inman the prospect of 
•-Casey’s job in the future— und might sound angry if he 
’ spoke out now” a Senate source said,-: - , • • 

Goldwnter was out oF town and could not be reached, 
j ■ Sen. Daniel K, Inouyc (D-Hawail), another Senate 
1 : Intelligence Committee member, praised Inman highly I 
:Tn & statement Wednesday. “I will miss him and I wish .] 

- him the very best ip his future endeavors,” Inouyc said. ■; 
He could ol be reached Thursday for comment on re-.'; 

- ports that Inman had quit in a policy dispute. *" ; ; 

■ Some of Inman’s difficulties in the CI_A job have sur- j 
[faced from time to time.-.' < '' \-VvG-- if ’ ! 

1 - One.i'ccurrent theme whs that he did not see eyc-to- ' 

. eye on many issues with Casey; In this connection, In- • 
"man has aaid that his relations with Casey were "cordl- 
el” and that no two officials - ever have identical views j 
on every issue;. "' to v : v Vv ?-V\v/ Ltn ••■;.* J 
Casey focused mainly on rebuilding the nation's -j 
covert action capability. Inman became the CIA’s chief ; 
spokesman on Capitol Hill and largely ran the broader . 
Intelligence community, which .includes the other U,S ; 
^•Intelligence agerietts; -wjva- ' ■VHri'v' j 

This sometimes required him to defend in Congress ■ 
CIA policy; with which he did not fully agree, sources.; 

fsCllci * *’ '* * ; * : • *•■'*• **•'■ ‘j •’ *'.♦’ •/ ** *;"' ** ''"*- ■* * f * 

V Jnman was cast as a possiblc'successor to Casey when 

• the CIA chief ran into trouble \Vlth Congress over some j 
earlier financial dealings and over his choice of Max Hu- ■ 

■principal CIA officer, -< - .- -• : •* >■- J 

-r Inman has run afoul of Israel and some of its suppor- 
inn m iVifc TTnltMl fttntf's fnr reoortedlv denvinv Israel 1 
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;■ Inman Resignation Tied to Debate 
j Qn Widening Intelligence Activity 

1 ' — ^ .... " * i 

\ ' ■ By^HIUPTAUBiaAN ‘V.'.v . / S ^ A^fV. : 

| ■ .SpetUI»T>rN»wVo»kTlme*' .. ' ' ‘ ' •: 

r v’ ^ pril 22 ~ An in- 3 central records system would fce 

deb ; 1 ; 2 L3 ^-e Reagan Administra- created that might threaten the civil 
. tzon over the possible reorganization of liberties of American citizens offidals 

counterintelligence operations led indi- said. — v--- ; ,- 

to the resignation of Adm. Bobby Proponents -or the study, some ' of 
R. toman as Deputy Director ol Central whom have, openly advocated a reor- 


. , - - > • ticns, said a major review was heces- 

inS^^ Etn3 ^ e ’ wbJch *«?. according to White House ‘offi- 

tn ® White ciaJs * **««“* of increased efforts by 
House, Dt-feree Department, Centra] the Soviet Union and other foreign 
Intelligence Agency and Justice De- powers to compromise American Intel 

mJ SS* 

wn_n rres.oent Reagan approved a Government..-.- ' . • «... ? --J. 

proposal to conduct- a comprehensive ~ A : _ I 

review of counterintelligence policy f^ erhaul Cab* Ruled Out j 

and organization.: • Earlier : this-, month, the "dispute ; 

TppAides Opposed Review seeded to be temporarily resolved 

is-SSSSS oTth4 a ts mIn5 M h ' • 

ssssstssB^ 

CSSSSS 

" ,te - ®S^238SS^S. 

Umted Sates and the 1 intelligence view by the White House national seJ 

agency has authority for such activities enrity staff, friends of Mr. Inman said i 
overseas. The armed services have The White House said that Admiral' 
thmr own organizations to counter es- ' Inman, 51 yean old, would leave his iob ! 
£a it ^t threats diretted against the by mid-summer logo into private busi-!' 
; . . . ' -■-• ness, carrying cut a longstanding desire 

Admiral Inman, whose resignation to leave Government service. Assort-' 1 ' 
was announced Wednesday by ' the Btes of Admiral Inman- said that his - 
■White Htmse, and oth er t°p cffjciajsop. departure was prompted by a series of : 
P^ed the review, these sources said, clashes with the White House and • 
ice sources said he and 'the' others mounting disagreement over the direc- J 
feared a result might tea consolidation tion of the Administration’s policies on I 
of counterintelligence responsibility in intelligence gathering and, foreign af- - 

a new organization vested with broad fairs- : .- 4 Vd. vi 8 v. ; - 

authority to collect information within Heis the first senior naHotiai seturitv 1 

tae united States. ; v p’ v -‘r. ■ official to resign Tcfnntarily from the 1 

In arMrtinr* thz* ^ _ -i l 


authonty to collect information within Heis the first senior naHotiai seturitv 
wie United States. -.-t *■ . official to resign voluntarily from the 

l Inaddition, they were concerned that Rea San Administration fear reasons re-' 
■ I-.... / rated, at least in part, to pdlicy clisa- 


• Siscessor May BeNamed S on 
The White House said today that 
Hies; dent Reagan planned tt nov- 
} quiddy to replace Admiral Iran n. 

“We’ve • cloce some preliminary 
.work,” said Larry Speakes, the deputy 
; Wbite House press secretary. “I think 

■ we’il hare someone fairly quickly’’ 
Two men were mentioned today as pcs- 

e sible successors by intelligence o?h- 
il dals - They are John N. McMahon, the* 
s executive director of the intelligence 
agency, the third-ranking pcsidcn at 

- the agency, and Gen. Lew Alim j r . 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force Th^ 

* nominee would face Senate ccr-finna- 

- tico. ■ . . - .... . . - 

The straggle trrer cctmterinteli igence 

- opera tiers began when a tra isiticn 
r team appointed by Mr. Reagan to re- 
i v - :e ^ Government intelligence epera- 

tias > recommended,' among other 
, things, an upgrading of ccunterintelli- 
gence capabilities end the creati m of a 
central records system . 

Cne of the advocates was Xenruth’E. 
deGraffenreid, a member of the Wh'te 

■ House nattered security staff f, r . de- 
Graffeareid and others were com erred 
that the dismantling of the inteli gence 

.- agency's ' ccuntermtelligence ' stiff in 
the mid f&VO’s crip?pied tne agency’s I 
capahiiities. They also felt that domes-! 
tic efforts by the investigations bureau 
wereinsuffident. - > ,-j 

. Hi a paper submitted to a col!« mum ! 
in April 1D80, Mr. deG raffenreid wrote’ 
’that the- investigations bureau had| 

! “failed to increase the manpower or res 1 
' sources’’ committed to ccunterintel’i- 
f gence despite a massive merer ae* in 
I espionage from the Soviet Union.” 

He proposed- creating a “nati .nal’’ 

; ccuaterintelligecce organlzatioo that 
i wc*dd “cut across jurisdictional lines” 
He said such an organizatoo wild 
likely involve A’some functions now 
specifically exduded” by parts' of 
President Carter’s intelligence esecu- 
trve order, including responsibility in 
such areas as cctnrnunicaticm and 
documents security. Those area,-, are 
now the responsibility of security staff 
not specifically trained In counterintel- 
ligence techniques. . .. j 


greexoejjts. 
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WASHINGTON — Adm. Bobby. Inman 
announced his resignation as deputy di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency ' 
Wednesday,, and sources in the intelli- 
gence community said the move resulted 
from, friction between him and the White ' 
House. " - ■ • .■ 

Inman sent a letter 'of resignation to- 
the White House a month ago, asking to 
leave his post as soon as -a successor 
could be confirmed. The White House 
released Inman’s letter, which contained 
no reason for quitting, and one from 
President .Reagan accepting the resigna- 
tion “with:' deep regret.” 
iv Inman told associates Wednesday that 
: he considered his resignation a “welcome 
development” and that he intended to 
; enter private business. Inman, 51, also 
announced that he would retire from the 
; Navy. - - riy" • . . ~:i • 

; Inman first got caught in a cross-fire 

• involving the White House last summer 
i. when Sen. Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.) 

’ tried to get Inman the job of CIA di- 

rector. .-.v/'.'-'; ... ■ V.i ••. ..... 

THAT EPISODE began with the reslg- 
‘ nation of Max Huge), a protege of CIA 
DirectorWilliam Casey, as deputy direc- 
tor for operations after disclosure of; 

• questionable business activities by Hu gel. 

) Goldwater, chairman of the Senate Intel- 
■' ligence Committee, subsequently pressed 

an inquiry into Casey’s own business de- 
alings. c ' . :> 

It. was- understood that Goldwater . 
wanted Casey, 69, to step down in favor 
of Inman, whom Goldwater once called, 
the best spy in the world, but the White 
House fought back. • •- ' ' 

The Reagan administration told Gold- 
. water that if Casey went, so would In- 
man, according to intelligence sources. 
Goldwater backed off. 


After that, -.Inman no longer felt that 
yf the White House valued his services,-the . 
J intelligence sources said. The situation 
y became worse when William Clark be- ; 
'i.came national security adviser. /in.. 
/.’January, the ' sources said;. Clark and 
•' Inman did not get along. . / , 

'Tinman is KNOWN as a brilliant ; Intei- r ; 
ligence officer to some and a cold-' 
hearted ^careerist to others. His speciality, 
y- has been high-technology satellite sur- 
veillance,. " . ... ; A 

; During the Carter' administration he 
rose to head the supersecret National, 
Security Agency, which breaks other na- 
tions’ codes and listens in on radio, satel- 
lite' and ’ other international communica- 
tions.. ‘ ‘ 

A : . While at NSA he gave the Justice De- 
partment its first word that Billy Carter 
had an “arrangement” with the Libyan 
government. Intelligence sources said In- 

■ man established a system at NSA under; 
which, politically sensitive, .information^ 

■ went directly to him and almost nowhere' 

•ejse- ‘ - ;■ - :;;TT : TT^ 

'-.'UNMAN TOLD Jimmy Carter at the 

■ ‘ end of his term that he would stay .oh 'at, 
j' NSA, but only for a year or 13 months.- 

After Reagan moved him to the CIA job/ 

> however, it was anticipated/that he would' 

. serve longer.' . -• . ; • -• - , 1 ■ r - ., | 

; When Casey, widely considered an 
amateur at intelligence work, was ; nom- 
inated as CIA director, Inman was 
praised as a professional who could keep, 
the spy agency on course. The Senate 
confirmed him by a vote of 94 to o. .1- 
: Rep. Edward Boland (D., Mass.), 
chiarman of the House Intelligence Com- 
mittee, said of Inman’s resignation: 

“I view this development with the 
deepest regret.- Admiral Inman is the 
nation’s finest professional intelligence 
• officer. During his exceptional career he 
has enjoyed the full confidence (of the. 
committee).’’. 
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Sometimes this seems to be an Ad- ecutive order that will result in more ' 
ministration without a memory, fated frequent classification of documents, ; 
to repeats past of which it’s unaware: .again with no visible justification 
. . In his "new federalism" proposals, from any known security breaks. The 
for instance. President Reagan appar-;- order strikes down the Carter require- 
• entiy did not grasp the historical fact ment' that’ public interest be specifi- 
that many of the programs he wanted cally weighed against'potential se-: 

to turn back to the states had been de- curity damage before classification.' 
veloped at the Federal level precisely . and waives the rule that such damage - 
because the states could or would not - be specifically identifiable — not 
take or. such tasks. . . . ’some vague, worst-case fear or politi- . 

Just this week, the Supreme Court cal apprehension. -v . - ■ < . 

had to appoint a lawyer to defend the ■■ Such steps toward secrecy — which ■ 
Government itself — the Fourth Cir- may at first glance seem “limited" or 
cult Court of Appeals is as much a part “restrained”- — have been carried 

of the Government as the Presidency ...-out, as they always axe, under the • 
— because the Reagan Department of glamorous but deceptive cloak of "na-' ij 

Justice, which ought to be doing the . tional security.” in fact, they consti- ’ 
job.hassolittleimowledgeofhistoiy. tute a profound shift from an assump- * 
The Department did not know that \ tion of openness in government to an 
the issue of tax exemption for segre- assumption of secrecy. When in doubt, ' 

gated private schools had been settled ; s officials are instructed, classify ; if it 
in "the Federal courts to the satisfac- " doesn’t absolutely have* to be made , 
tion of three previous Administra- public, keep i: secret ; if you suspect it, ' 
tiers. The President and his advisers spy on it. 

were dumbfounded that Congress and The Reagan Administration and 
the public were outraged at their at-. Congress may not remember, but 
tempt to create a new version of the many citherns .will, that just such a 
law that would have reward ed segre- . credo cf snooping and secrecy, justi- . 

■ gatedschooiswithtaxexemption. .- V; fied cn grounds of nameless, unde- ' 
But in few areas has the Admlnis- fined threats to '.‘national security,” 
tratioh’s collective memory seemed ■ led us' straight into the worst decep- ‘ 
so nearly absent a3 on the issue of se- tion&of Vietnam, and deep into the 
crecy. In just oyer a year, the Reagan ^ lies, lawbreaking and cover-ups c! 
Administration" ha3 accomplished a . Watergate. . - ; 

reversal of one of Jimmy Carter’s The Administration also forgets, if 
most promising accomplishments — a it ever knew, that the label of “na- 

substantial opening of Government . tional security,'.’ with its intimations 
. _ operations to public scrutiny. Con- of high policy secrets and its invoca- '• 
gress, moreover, has appeared to be a' ;; tion of patriotism, has been used far ’ 

. willing accomplice in much of what more often to conceal political inter- : 
has been done. ■■■■■ ests, .ineptitude, mistakes, -venality 

-.Spurred on. by the-^dmini strati cm, . and even criminality than it has to 
for example. Congress has passed — protect legitimately confidential in- , 
■■ and is now discussing the final terms formation.- 
of — an “agents’ identity bill,” under ' For the truth is that the abiiitv to op- 
which it would be a crime to make erate in secrecy— which is what the 
publicthenameofanagentoftheCen- Administration has been developing 
tral Intelligence Agency. This will, foritseif— ultimately is the ability to 1 
make it more difficult for the press to' : do what you want to'do, without hin- 
; " ' ' .monitor agency activities - and for drance from an informed public. But' 

churches, universities and other insti- the ability to operate in secrecy as - 

tutions to keep undercover . agents ■ the fate of the Nixon Administration 
" frommSItre.tingtheirstnffs: -A- ; i ' iwill forever stand witness — is also e 

Mr. Reagan used anexecutiveorder .^'profound temptation to lying, power>- : 

’ to reverse the Carter policy prohibit- ^>.grabbing,'political trickery, illegality - 
ing the intelligence agencies from ' and cover-up. - - ■** — ■ - - . 

penetrating and spying on domestic .. • Thus Mr. Reagan’s shift to secrecy 
organizations. This new. permission and away from the openness Mr. Car- 
for snooping— unjustified by any vis- terhadestablishednotonlypcsesdan- 
ible internal security crisis — contra- gers to the public’s knowledge of what ■- 
diets all those Reagan campaign ' the Government Is doing, despite the 
promises to “get the Government off fact that no one in Congress or the Ad- 

Approved For 

Inman, who as deputy chief of the The President’s inability to remem- 
C.I .A. opposed domestic spying, may her and profit from the past poses 
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Spies, -Trust, .Men and Laws 


Bobby Inman’s explanation for quitting as hum- 
bcr two man at the Central Intelligence Agency is 
probably as accurate as a top spy’s can be in public 
. He says he wants to run something, start a h*w‘ca- 
.reer, educate his teen-age sons. If that were all, 
there would be ample cause to regret the loss of 
brains, talent and tact from *• an agency, that can 
never nave enough of those assets. * t r .. r 
But that is not all, .for Admiral Inman has been* 
more than a smart spy. Many Congressmen and 
others who are unsure about the C.I.A.’s bona fic>s 
nonetheless trust Bobby Inman. He has been the 
main hope that, while improving Its work the 
agency won’t backslide into dangerous dirty tricks 
abroad or snooping on Americans at home. That this 
military officer should be regarded as the embodi- 
ment of prudence and respect for civil liberties 
demonstrates how sensitive those matters became 
un&erthe Reagan Administration.’ • 

. Admiral Inman is no sentimentalist. His tou^h- 
minded management of the National Security : 
Agency won the plaudits of every knowledgeable ' 
hawk. But even before he was picked as deputy to the 


• ch * sf > William Casey, the Administration had 
begun relakmg the rules against domestic spyjpp 

• ■ Admiral, without disloyalty, was able to satis V 

Congressional committees that he understood their 

concern and would keep them properly inform ed. 

In his short year in office he managed to com- 
pensate for some of the weaknesses of an executive ■ 
L oraer *at repealed post-V/atergate reforms a nd had i! 

^ aura of again "unleashing” the agency, \rneri-j 
, cans want their foreign agents held accountable to 1 
elected authorities find their nation’s secrets wisely I 

• e ?* A ^ 1 cou!d hs sesn ,n his few public discissions 1 
? r intelligence from Central 'America, Admiral 1 

- Inman practiced a confidence-inspiring restraint. ■ ' I 

If President Reagan wants to maintain the trust ] 

• “us earned,- he now needs a successor of compare- I 

; Snf this resignation’ also shows that-- 

. confidence should not depend on personnel alone. I 
, Congress should try, once again, to enact a Iegisia- ‘ 
;• t! , ve charter that will make all the intelligence agen- 
■ cia3a secure part of cur government of laws. It can- 
not be a government of men - not even me a like ■ 

B obfry Imriciri, ** .. *;t v . •,« ; ? 
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Big shoes, to fill ; 

men£15g”’ "•, 2 '“ n la th8 .fW establish- 
S ?;,‘”' house securit >’ advisers. He had 

fS ffSK J^-^SSSRlsS 

S.. 

2££* »?eov“^S 8 a„ a 

meSds^aSSSeriM 

experience b to U fhe ClA^^nrt savv ^ as well as 
administration igofng to final ^ that the ' 

■ hard man to replace find >m an awfully 
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. > The Inman Resignation 


Admiral Bobby R. Inman’s deci- 
sion to resign as deputy director of 
Central Intelligence will be a loss for 
America's intelligence capabilities. 
He is a bright, able officer, most dis- 
tinguished for his strong motivation to 
master his craft. But his resignation 
should not become a. cause celebre.,, 

‘ Liberal’ J conspiracy-hounds t have 
played up' an. alleged- rift* between 
Adm. Inman and the administration 
over the- protection of civil liberties. 
We find this puzzling. There is no par- 
ticular evidence on the record that he 
has been a leading civil ' libertarian 
within the intelligence community. In- 
deed, before becoming deputy CIA di- 
rector, he was. director of the National 
Security Agency-the> outfit that con- 
ducts satellite reconnaissance, wire- 
taps and other forms of electronic in- 
telligence gathering. Lately, he has 
been in the forefront of the effort to ' 
clamp down on the exchange of West- 
ern scientific and technological infor- : 
m’ation with the Soviet Union. These 
increased restraints would include 
screening of scientific papers prior to 
publication : to excise any data that 
might prove valuable to- the- Soviet 
military or inteiligence services. 

’ On the other hand, conservatives, 
who are irked by Adm. Inman's close 
association with the Carter adminis- 
tration, are buzzing over a dispute be- 
tween him and the White House about 
counterintelligence,' A recent intelli- 
gence study has concluded that ; r.ot 
enough attention has been paid to the 
possible deception by the Soviets of 
our “national technical means” of col- 
lecting information, such as the satel- 
lites we use to verify Soviet compli- 
ance with arms-control treaties. The 
Soviet Union is known to have an in- 
tensive program, called “Maski- 
rovka,” which aims at trying to de- 
ceive our technical collection equip- 
ment. . , 

The National Security Agency has 
not taken this threat very seriously in 
the past— even when Adm. Inman was 
in charge-and a new White House di- 
rective places ! strong emphasis on 
guarding against' -such deception: ■ 
Some sources say that this disagree- 


Whatever you make of these al- 
leged disputes, it’s clear Adm. Inman 
luis strong personal reasons for re- 
signing. He had wanted to leave gov- 
ernment service at the end of the Car- 
ter administration, and he needed 
much persuading by CIA Director Wil- 
liam Casey to accept the Number 2 
sIot.AWith his children reaching' col- 
lege. age : , he is insearch of a more lu- 
* crativeAcareer outside the govern- 

2 ment.^X,? .- ’ ... , 

What’s, also clear from the tales 
about his departure is that some peo- 
ple on Capitol Hill, such as Sen. Barry 
Goldwater; are miffed that Adm. In- 
man did not become head of the CIA. 
There had been much lobbying for his 
appointment at the start of the Rea- 
gan administration and again later 
last year when Mr. -Casey’s financial 
background was being probed. (The 
probe, cleared Mr. Casey of any 
wrongdoing.) 

« If one were picking a CIA head on 
the basis of experience and technical 
competence, Adm. Inman would be 
the obvious choice. But in our view 
these are the wrong criteria. As un- 
fashionable as it is to say this, the first 
qualification for a CIA director is per- 
sonal loyalty to the President. The di- 
rector ought not to be a pure profes- 
sional, no matter how consummate. 
This ought to be a political appoint- 
ment: 7 ■ ' ’ . _ ■ 

It is hard enough for an incoming 
President to change the ways of any 
branch of the bureaucracy,, let alone 
one cloaked in secrecy and isolated in 
its own intellectual ghetto. To get the 
kind of intelligence he needs, any 
President needs his own man at the 
CIA. By this we do not mean a politi- 
cal hack or a complete stranger to in- 
telligence or foreign policy, and we 
are aware that political abuses might 
result. But in the end the intelligence 
service needs to be accountable to the 
President, for it is the President who 
is ultimately accountable to the people 
for both the operation of intelligence 
and the preservation of the law. a 

This' consideration perhaps puts a-] 
cap on the career of ah able intelli-; 
gence professional like Adm. Inman. 


STATINTL 


v ment on counterintelligence measures "And if he decides to seek opportunities 

contributed to Adm. Inman’s decision^ elsewhere,’ we should understand and 
to resign. >n ; wish him welliJ’. il ii 
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i heir favorite spy ii- 


The outpouring of praise now .being 
bestowed on deputy CIA director Bobby' R. 
Inman is both a tribute to the admiral’s genu- 
ine accomplishments in the national security 
area and, one suspects, a .message to the 
Reagan administration. - 

The message: that Admiral Inman’s suc- 
cessor be a person thoroughly skilled in pro- 
fessional intelligence work. Given the fact 
that much of the actual day : to-day. leadership 
of the CIA has come under the deputy direc- 
■, tor’s aegis in recent months, it is .absolutely 
essential that the White House choose' ah indi- 
vidual of unquestioned competence and im- 
peccable credentials. ' 

Despite Admiral Inman’s statements that 
be is leaving his CIA 'position this year pri- 
marily for personal reasons, it has been no 
secret in Washington that he has had signifi- 
cant disagreements with the administration 
in, a /lumber of policy areas. There have also 
been reports of occasionally strained rela- 
tions with CIA Director William Casey. Admi- 
rallnman, for example, had deep misgivings 
about allowing some covert CIA spying oper- 
ations in the US as favored by President 
Reagan. Still, the admiral, eventually sup- 
ported '"the President’s desire to authorize 
such activities-. ;.' .LA-: ■ ' 


rector of what is in fact the nation’s largest 
intelligence agency, the super-secret Na- 
tional Security Agency (NSA). which deals in 
electronic intelligence-gathering. 

His chief at the CUV. Mr. Casey, was direc- 
tor of Mr. Reagan’s 1980 political campaign, 
though- Mr. Casey’s own experience with in- 
telligence work goes back to the 1940s and the' 
OSS.,. • f 3 •, '. 

i Part of Admiral ' Inman’s difficulty with 
the White House staff is perhaps to be found in 
the very fact that several influential mem- 
bers of Congress had-called for the resigna-- 
tion of Mr. Casey last year - when the CIA 
chief was then undei; investigation regarding, 
personal finances — and replacement by Ad- ij 
miral Inman. Still, that did riot. mute Presi-J 
dent Reagan’s gracious plaudits for the admi-'J 
ral this week. . /-?. ; 

Surely the finest tribute to . Admiral- 
Inman’s accomplishments would be in the se- 
lection of a g&rson who carries on that same 
sense of dedicated professionalism.- -r. J 


“• '• Whatever. the"case^ it is to be recognized : 
that the way the CIA has beeii'traditionally 
led over the years makes a certain degree of 
argument at the -.highest echelons of the 
agency., almost inevitable, - although, of 
.course, that need not necessarily lead tofric\ 
tion. Since its founding back in the late 1940s, . 

■ the CIA has tended to rotate civilian and mili- 

■ tary persons in the director and deputy direc- 

torposts. "'’’L I r" 

Admiral Inman, for example, not only is a 
four-star military man but; 1 until tapped for 
. the deputy chief post at the CIA, .was, the di- 
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The announcement that Adm. Bobby Inman will 
resign as the second ranking official in the Central 
Intelligence Agency is unexpected and unwelcome. 
Admiral Inman is a dedicated intelligence profes- 
sional who has never given the impression he felt 
this endeavor had to be carried out with little or no 
high-level, extra-agency oversight— by Congress 
or within the executive branch. In an administra- 
tion in which both the president and the director of 
the CIA occasionally give just that impression, it is 
reassuring to have a Bobby Inman in so key a role. I 
There are other intelligence experts who can do 
a good job in this post, of course. But reports from 
Washington make it appear that the Admiral 
Inman and CIA Director William J. Casey, who got 
his job in part because of his political connections 
(he was Ronald Reagan’s 1980 campaign manag- 
er), disagreed on important matters, and that this 
may be why the admiral is retiring at the early 
age of 51, after little more than a year in his new 
job. Does that mean the administration wants a 
“yes-man” in that position? 

' - The House and Senate Intelligence committees 
ought to inquire into this, in public if possible, in 
private if not. Only a few years before Admiral 
Inman and Mr. Casey took over the CIA, it was a I 
troubled and troubling agency. Officials often did 
hot balance the rights of American citizens with 
the felt needs of the intelligence community. Pres- 
idents Ford and Carter imposed new restraints on 
the CIA and; its allied agencies. Acknowledging 
j past CIA excesses, President Reagan nonetheless 
i weakened and removed some of those restraints. 

,f If Admiral Inman’s departure implies, as some in 
! Washington seem to believe, that the president or 


Mr. Casey or anyone with authority wants to do 
things that risk a repeat of the old errors. Congress 
and the public have a right to know. And if the ad- 
miral’s departure does not imply th tt. Congress 
and the public need to know that, too. 
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CIA’s No, 2 to await successor 

' Washington 

Adm. Bobby Ray Inman plans to stay on in his 
post as deputy director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency until Labor Day, necessary, until 

his successor is confirmed by the Senate. 

President Reagan expressed “deep regret” at 
the four-star admiral’s decision announced 
Wednesday to resign from the CIA and the Navy. 

In his resignation letter Admiral Inman wrote 
that he felt he had met the “initial challenge”. of 
helping rebuild the US intelligence-gathering ap- 
paratus and wanted to “move on to fresh challenges.” He told the Wash- ■ 
ington Post part of the reason for his decision was to increase his 
income to educate his two sons, aged 16 and 19. 

An intelligence source said Admiral Inman had “never really enjoyed - 
being No. 2 at the agency,” and there wereyeports of [.friction between ; , 
him and Central Intelligence Director William Casey. Administration 
sources quoted by the Post said one point of contention was the extent 
of CIA spying in the United States. J 

Admiral Inman was seen as a moderating voice in the agency, and was <‘-3 
widely respected in Congress. Rep. Edward P. Boland (D) of Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the House Intelligence Committee, called, him “the na- 
tion’s finest intelligence officer.” ' : T ' • I 
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QnltdiigNo. 2 a 

.Mla'CIAgl 

:■ • 

Bv ROBERT c: TOTH, 

' v Times Staff Writer . 

; ; Washington --A cin' Bobby k. 

Inman is resigning as deputy direc- 
tor ; of the Centra] Intelligence 
Agency to seek a job in the "private 
sector,” the .White House an- 
nounced Wednesday. President 
Reagan accepted his resignation ! 
with '“deep regret,"' - 
• The resignation will become ef-f / 
-fective only after-- a successor is 
chosen by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

The '51 -year-old Inman, 'widely - 
. "respected as the nation's top profes- t 
• sional ' intelligence official, had 
. served only 15 months in the post- : 
he had accepted at the personal re- . 
quest of Reagan and CIA chief Wil- ' 
liam J. Casey. He had been expected — 
: to slay 18 months to two years. ■ : : 

’" Although he has had policy dif- 
ferences with high'" presidential- 
aides, particularly former national 
security adviser Richard V,' Allen, 
Inman's departure is not the result 


because he lacked the politicial cre- 
dentials. 

Inman’s interest has been pri- 
marily in the analysis of informa- 
tion rather than in covert activity or 
in aggressive counterintelligence 
efforts in this country, both of 
which the Reagan Administration 
initially had sought to intensify to 
fulfill its election promise to "un- ' 
/leash” the intelligence community. / 

Sources said Inman is satisfied 
that the direction set for the CIA 
under the Reagan Administration is 
a good one, aimed at rebuilding the - 
nation's intelligence capabilities. 
Inman’s contribution was to help 
plan the long-range rebuilding pro- 
gram, which, in-his view, is now 
-well under way/iN , tAA.i-.-Ai • , 

- After reminding the'; President 
that he had “reluctantly" accepted 
his request to ‘serve in.the jofo. In- 
man wrote in his letter of resigna-' • 
tion, dated March 22. that "I believe • 
the initial challenge has been met 
and that it is now time that I move 
on to fresh challenges.” - ■ ■ 

He has accepted no job and is said 
to be open to offers from industry or 
consulting organizations. 


In a letter to Inman, lie President 
thanked him for more ban 30 years 
of ‘inestimable” service in the 
Navy. ‘ You -leave the intelligence 
community in a strengthened and 
enhanced posture, far better 
equipped" than at the start of his 
. Administration, the President said. . 

For a man who has be ten called 
America’s "master spy,” the soft- 
spoken, boyish-faced nman is the 
antithesis of the James Bond image. 
He is an intellectual, highly analyti- 
- person with an almost phologra.- i 
phic memory who has i ever been in 
■ the secrets -stealing- line' cf the spy 
business.;' -y.yy-y . y . , / • .- 

U. of Texas Grauduate- ;A,; yy 

He was born in Rhonesboro, Tex, 
on April 4„.1931, and w is graduated 
from the University of r ’exas in 1950 
and immediately entered the Navy.' 
He received a commission two years 
later and rose steadily as an intel-. 
ligence specialist.’-'-.-; ' - . 

He served as director of; the Of-, 
fice of Naval Intelligence, vice di-'. 
rector of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency and director of he National 
Security. Agency, which conducts 
electronic intelligence operations,, 
before being chosen for he CIA job. ' 


of a 'major clash over intelligence 
matters,; "according to’ informed - 
sources. ’ jV >. .. ■ 

Inman was said to have been res- 
tive as No. ,2 man in the CIA after/ 
earlier having run the larger Na-- 
tional Security Agency -for four 
'years. And he was aware that-'he 
could not aspire to the top CIA job 
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April 22, 1982 6:10 AM CITY Washington, LC 

The Resignation of Admiral Inman 


DEBRA CILAMAYO: The Deputy Director of the CIA, Adm ral 
Bobby Inman, took Washington by surprise when he announced his 
resignation yesterday. Barry Schweid reports the announcement 
is puzzling. 

BARRY SCHWEID: Why is Inman leaving? No one is rea ly 
quite sure. White House officials say he simply decided to ta*e 
a job in the business world. There was no fight, said one offcial. 
But in the intelligence community especially there is skepticism. 
According to some reports Inman was unhappy with a White House re- 
view of intelligence operatins. 

There is disappointment too among professionals who respect 
inman’s skills, and among those who were convinced he used his 
influence to restrain an expansion of CIA acitivities on the heme 
front. 


ton . 


For National Public Radio, this Barry Schweid in Washing- 
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subject Admiral Inman Resigns 

DAN RATHER: Everyone agrees that Bobby Inman was goo I, 
maybe the best professional intelligence man in the United Stat :s'. 
So it should have been a surprise when his resignation from the 
CIA was accepted so quickly, so coolly. But it wasn't surprising 
at all. Bobby Inman was good, but you can make a lot of enemie. 
what way . 


What did Inman in, in a moment. 

* * * 

RATHER: The boys in the KGB must be toasting each 

other, because Bobby Inman was just the kind of guy they didn't 
want as number' two at the CIA. Inman was a career Navy man, an I 
they often make it big in American intelligence. Usually they' e 
"Damn the torpedoes.- Let's have an adventire" types. But not 
Inman. He was, to begin with, brilliant. In 20years as an in- 
telligence specialist, he mastered the intricacies of standard, 
orthodox intelligence-gathering, and then he mastered the tech- 
nology of intelligence. He was thoughtful, as in full of thougnt. 

He had a deep, sharp sense of the place of intelligence, a shar > 
sense of its inherent limits and its ethical limits. He ponder ;d 
how to have a first-rate Intelligence-gathering operation withoit 
endangering civil liberties. 

This was -~ how to put it? -- not entirely in tune wWh 
the foremost concerns of others in the Reagan Administration. \nd 
this became quickly apparent. 

Inman's boss at the CIA was William Casey, not a prof ;s- 
sional intelligence man, but a professional politician. Ronald 
Reagan's former campaign manager, in fact. it was said that a 
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clash was inevitable, and it probably w a s. Inman and Casey had 
different backgrounds, but they also had different outlooks. 

Casey supported expanding the CIA's powers to domestic surveil- 
I a n c 3 . In rn a n didn't. 

Co, Inman had a problem, and soon he had two. The 
second was National Security Adviser William Clark. Clark and 
Ronald Reagan go way sack. They're old personal and political 
friends. I t was Kean a n who appointed Clark judge to the Cali- 
fornia bench. 

At any rats, the President wanted Clark to work in the 
White House, and he put him in charge of the National Security 
Council after Richard Allen left. Clark is said in some circles 
to be the second mos powerful man in the White House these days, 
and it wasn’t good n : w s for Inman when Clark made it clear that 
he was eager to beef up domestic intelligence operations, eager 
to include domestic surveillance, if necessary, among its duties. 
Inman still resisted. 3ut now he had two problems: Casey and 
C I a r k . 

Soon he had three. The third problem was the persis- 
tent story that it may have been In man who leaked the story of 
the U.S. -backed counterinsurgency forces being trained on the 
Nicaraguan border . Iheir purpose to destabilize the Sandinista 
government. Ihe story goes that Inman thought it was a bad idea, 
flow to stop it? Rev al it. Put a little sunshine on it. Gel- 
people talking. It cid, at the White House. Ronald Reagan, the 
story goes, was told Inman was not a team player. 

There were other things. Even admirals don't get rich 
in the Navy, Inman fas a family and college bills, and private 
industry was calling and ready to reward Inman's expertise with 
money . 

Butthe fail of Inman is really the fall of a man whose 
philosophy and convictions had grown unfashionable; the fall of a 
ra a n whose enemies were less gifted, perhaps, but all too numerous; 
the fall of an intelligence professional who jousted with political 
professionals and I o f. 
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Rositzke Discusses Inman 


SANFORD UNGAR: Harry Rositzke retired from the CIA 
in 1970, after 25 years in the agency. He says that a resig- 
nation at Inman's level can only be harmful to the CIA. 

HARRY ROSITZKE: It's another blow against what, 1 

suppose, the general opinion would be of the stability -- and 
since most people don't know what's going on inside, also 
further evidence of internal difficulties. 

UNOAR: A blow to its stability, you mean, because 

of the fact that when you have an old-time professions Mntel- 
I igence person leaving, that means there must be something 
wrong? 

ROSITZKE: That certainly is part of it. But! think 

the the whole position of the Director and the Deputy Director 
is an extremely odd one, and really hasn't worked out unless 
the deputy was a relatively weak person. 

For many dir ector s, the job was to be the head of all 
the government's intelligence community arnd since he, theoretically 
could not also run the agency, the deputy's job was to run the 
agency. Well, that, I think, has never really worked out because 
no director is going to sit up there and not have a large hand 
in certainly directing the activities of the deputy director ot 
operat ions. 

UNGAR: I know you've been out of the agency for some 

time, but what was the view, as far as you knew, within the CIA 
of Bobby Inman? 
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ROSITZKE: The only reaction I've got from some of 

the senior people is that he's a highly competent administrator 
and intelligence man. He probably represents the best combination 
o-f that we've had among the military men who've been deputy director. 
So I would suspect that from inside the reaction would be rather 
distressing. 


IJNGAR : Does it make any difference in the public and to 

the country who's deputy director of the CIA? 

ROSITZKE: I personally don't think it's ever made very 

much difference over the years because most years I *ve worked there, 
from Dulles on, the director, the number one man was so clearly 
the head of the outfit that his deputies, they could come and go 
without much impact, certainly, on what recocnize as the operational 
end of CIA. 

I think the impact on the public would be mainly well, 
there seems to be something wrong down there at CIA again. 

UNGAR: How is Mr. Casey doing as director of the CIA? 

Has his reputation recovered; has his ability to operate recovered 
after the con trover s i es of the last year? 

ROSITZKE: Well, that I really don't know from the point 

of view of people within the agency itsel'. I think, again, ex- 
ternally, there have always been these odds and ends coming up on 
his past business life, the last of which, I guess, was cleared 
sever a I weeks ago . 

Rut the mere fact that he is a personal ity, complex, 
without an intel I igence background, and also, I suppose you could 
say, the kind of talk that goes on in town about a conspicuous 
personality like him, this does the CIA no good for the simple 
reason that the agency should be as absolutely anonymous and 
apolitical as possible. 

IJN CAR: Of course he did have an intelligence background 

in the OSS during World War II. 

ROSITZKE: Well, there's -- yeah. And I knew Bill in 

the old days. But running agents through the Lowlands, France, 
and Germany, which we were engaged in then, is a far cry from 
directing espionage operations in peacetime. 

UNGAR: Harry Rositzke worked in the CIA for 25 years. 
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>. • , CARL CASSELL: Admiral Bobby 

at the Central Intelligence Agency, has 
are trying to figure out why. 


I nman , 
quit. 


the number two man 
Many in Washington- 


r ™zr r o'r ireii^^-hr:^ ;n, have 

soon be questioned. Barry Schweid has a report! 


some sources, Inman was 


BARRY SCHWEID: According to 

unhappy with the White House's decision to review some ? nte Ilf- 


t nman 1 s ^ '?he + C 

TI%“; reg r d \ d L a top-UicV^o^sj^rT 5 ’ 

2 • by llbsrals a n d moderates with helping to tone down 
Administration moves to Involve the CIA In domestic surveillance. 


For National Public Radio. 
Washington. 


this Barry Schweid in 
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SANFORD UNGAR: Admiral Bobby Inman, the former Director 
of the National Security Agency announced yesterday that he is 
retiring as Deputy Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Inman, who is 51-years old says he wants to work in the 
private sector, so he will also retire from the Navy. 

Inman was regarded by many people in the Regaan Administ- 
ration to be too moderate but commentator Daniel Schorr says there 
may be other reasons for the Admiral’s decision. 

DANIEL SCHORR: His objections to CIA spying at home into 
hastily conceived covert operations abroad may have made Admiral 
Inman seem too liberal for a right-wing Administration. But more 
to the point was his defense of professionalism against the harness- 
ing of Intelligence to ideological purposes. 

Inman opposed a Reagan executive order easing restraints, 
on domestic surveillance and breakins less from scruples about civil 
liberties than a conviction that an intelligence agency functions 
better under professional discipline. 

Mo re recently he was fighting a National Security Council 
plan to elevate counterintelligence into a separate, central ized 
agency . 

I nman was appa I I ed 
conscious Administration had 
intelligence information for 


to find that an avowedly security 
no compunction about leaking sensitive 
political and ideological reasons. 
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, . 1 n trying to keep leaks from compromising intelligence 

sources, Inman may have put his own credibility into question. 

He helped to spread word that reports of Libyan hit 
men gunning for President Reagan had cone, not from American 
intel I igence but from a foreign embassy. 

He tried to discredit basically accurate reports of 
plans for a guerrilla force in Honduras to operate against 
Nicaragua. 


He tried to squelch an accurate report that American 
intelligence was aiding Britain in the Falkland Island dispute. 

Inman had quietly run a bigger and more secret agency 
than the CIA, the National Security Agency and it was depressing 
to be number two to William Casey, who became the subject of 
a highly publicized investigation, as did his crony, the Chief 
of Clandestine Operations, Max Hugel. Huge! was forced out and 
Casey was I ook-warmed I y judged not unfit to serve by the Senate 
Intel I igence Committee. 

Congressional sources quote Inman as saying about his 
own resignation, I have never enjoyed being number two. 

Indeed, he was, and remains the candidate of the 
committee's chairman. Senator Barry Goldwater, to be number one. 

Goldwater, retired reserve Air Force general shares 
with the retiring Navy admiral a conviction that intelligence 
should be run by a professional. 

That raises the question of whether Inman's resignation 
which the Whi t-e House delayed almost a month in announcing, was 
prompted exclusively by a wish to make money in private I ife, 
or whether Inman, the subtle intelligence professional is delibera 
tely raising a storm on Capitol Hill that may eventually help to 
bring Inman back as number one. 
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The Resignation of Admiral Inman 


BOB EDWARDS: The number two man in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency has submitted his resignation. The Agency's Deputy 
Director, Admiral Bobby Ray Inman, told President Reagan of his 
decision a month ago, and yesterday the President accepted that 
resignation with deep regret. 


NPR's Alan Burlow has this report. 


highly 
He i s 


res pect ed 
the man 


ALAN BURLOW: Inman was one of the most 

and trusted intelligence officers in the country. 

many congressmen, senators, and intelligence professionals hoped 
would be appointed CIA Director when President Reagan took 
He Is also the man many hoped would replace CIA Director 
Casey when he came under fire from the Senate Intelligence Committee 
I ast year . 


office. 
William 


I nman 

urged 


Even during Casey's own confirmation hearings, Bobby 
emerged as everybody's favorite spy. Senator Barry Goldwater 
Casey to hire Inman as his deputy, and others, including 


Joseph Biden, joined the chorus of praise for I 


nman 


SENATOR JOSEPH BIDEN: Unquestionably the absolute best 
person in every respect that has ever testified before this committee 
is Admiral Inman. In my opinion, he's the single most competent 
man that exists in the entire United States of America regarding 
the intelligence community. He is super, super competent, forth- 
coming, honest, and very, very, very, very good. 

BURLOW: So why is Inman leaving? Inman says he accepted 

the job of Deputy CIA Director to help rebuild the Agency but that 
he accepted it reluctantly. Inman did not want to leave the National 
Security Agency, which he headed, to take the number two job at CIA. 
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One source who discussed the resignation with Inman quoted 
him as saying it was difficult for someone with his personality to 
work under someone else. Inman told the President he felt it was time 
to move on to fresh challenges. 

A congressional source said Inman has had several extremely 
lucrative offers from private industry, offers he did not care to 
discuss. Inman says money, specifically, the need to put two sons 
through college, was an Important factor in his decision. 

There are also reports, however, of policy disagreements 
between Inman and Casey. Casey insists suggestions that he and 
Inman had anything less than a good working relationship are, quote, 
a goddamned lie and f rrespon s i b I e . inman also said policy differences 

were not the reason he was leaving. 

It is no secret that Inman has fought hard to defend his 
views of the mission of the CIA, and that Inman’s views have not 
always squared with those of others In the Agency and the White House. 
Inman resisted efforts to greatly expand CIA spying within the United 
States, but he eventually endorsed a Reagan Executive Order which did 
increase CIA authority to spy on Americans, and for the first time 
gave the Agency limited authority to conduct covert operations within 
the United States. Inman said the Order, which was released last 
December, protected the rights of Americans. 

ADMIRAL BOBBY INMAN: There must be no doubt that the rights 
of Americans will be respected and preserved during the couse of in- 
telligence activities that may affect them. 

BURLOW: thewre is no word on a sucessor to Inman. He 

could leave as early as June, or as late as Labor Day. He told the 
President he would say until a successor is found. 

I'm Alan Bur I ow in Washington. 
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Bv JOSEPH VOI 7 ;, '‘ ••• • • ' « hat h 5 b . eliev , ed was a strong push by CIA Direct or' William 

y v Casey to involve the agency in domestic activity Recently 


letters betweetf lnman.-oi; and: Preskienf Reagan mto pmate lndustry. Administration 

rnacie to rebuild^ the.CIA. And Reagan said.be accepted the -'V.-T-ArhnriP /thAcc. mpnHnnna « 


made In r>TA 'aLA t>I D, :"7 ' • uuu btayeu on at tne ^resident s request; " *** 

rnaae to reouila-Aitne. CIA. And Reagati said.be accepted the '-' ^—Amnnft th^cQ ^ u- ■ 
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Letters ■ 

. . . ■ ':/• : . 


: Cryptographers Ready to Resist Smothering; 


To the Editor:. 

In your April 12 editoriai "Smoth- 
■ eredbya Security Blanket,” you state-, 
; j that the small group of researchers 
]■ working in the mathematics of codes 
i.and code-breaking agreed voluntarily 
<: to submit their articles for approval 
A before publication. 

This is not true for M.I.T. Labora- 
f, tory for Computer Science research- 
ers. We undertook,, on our own initia- 
tiveand three years-before Admiral In- 
man’s request, to send all- cryptogram 
; phy-related articles to the National Se- 
t 1 curity Agency at the same time we 
' send them to colleagues for comment. 

; This M.I.T. policy, accepted by the 
N.S.A., differs significantly from the 
i[ Inman request in that the write-ups 
£ are sent to inform the N.S.A. of our 
i work rather than to obtain perm ission 
E for publication. If the N.S. A. becomes - 
concerned about our publishing such 



.' material — and this has not happened 
with the 40 papere sent to date —fit can 
join us in discussion toward informal 
resolution of the conflict. In the ab- 
sence of such resolution we may re- 
sort to existing laws on classification 
or ad judica tion by the courts . 

This apparently subtle difference is 
significant because it preserves the in- 
; dependence of the university in the 
pursuit of unclassified knowledge 
an essential and proven balance Tor 
the well-being of our nation. This- is 
particularly true in; cryptography, 
which, besides being useful to govern- 
mental communications and intelli- 
gence, isalsocriticalfor protecting in- 
formation in the rapidly evolving 
computer-communications environ- 
ment. Michael L. Dertouzos 
- , Director, M.I.T. Laboratory 
" ‘ ! • -for Computer Science 

Cambridge, Mass., April IT.T982 
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article appeared 

ON PAGE 5 BALTIMORE SUN 

U. . 22 April 1932 



By Henry Trewhitt ... 
and Charles Corddry 
Washington Bureau of The Sun 


Washington— Adm. ~ Bobby R. 
Inman resigned as deputy director of 
central intelligence yesterday, ex- 
changing cordial letters with Presi- 
dent Reagan that an informed official 
said cloaked differences with the cur- 
rent system. . 

In a telephone interview, however, 
Admiral Inman said reports that poli- 1 
'ey disagreements prompted his 1 
departure were “really not valid. 
Somebody’s trying to make a good 
story that’s not there. . . . I’ve had my 

share of bureaucratic battles, I’vel 

won more than my share— Pm not' 
stomping off angry.” , “’S 


In his letter of resignation, re- 
leased by the White House, Admiral 
Inman, 51, praised Mr. Reagan’s ac- 
tions to strengthen the intelligence 
system. In turn, Mr. Reagan accepted 
the resignation with “deep regret” 
and thanked the admiral for his 
aehivements in a 30-year Navy ca- 
reer-most of it in intelligence work. 

Admiral Inman said he also will 
resign his Navy commission unless he 
receives another active-duty assign- 
ment, which “I do not anticipate.” He 
would remain until a successor is con- 
firmed by the Senate, he said— he 
hoped by the end of next month. . 

He took the job as deputy director 
“reluctantly” last year, the admiral 
recalled, and he believed that “the 
initial challenge has now been, met.” 
One report said he will enter private 
business, where his expertise in high 
technology presumably would be in 
great demand. 

-The admiral indicated that he had 
hoped to leave government service 
and start a second career when he left 
his job as head of the National Securi- 
ty Agency and was persuaded, in- 
stead, to take the CIA job in the Rea- 
gan administration. 

“When I was leaving the NSA job. 
I’d had a super time [like] running a 
large corporation. It was fun and I 
thought that was the right time to 
transfer to a new life-style,” said the 
admiral, who ran that supersecret 
code and surveillance agency for four 

\ “My arm wasA|3PM?VQCfc F(QE-(? 
cret, to help the new administration 
to get itself organized. The tempta- 


41 




commitment that they would set out 
to do a long-range rebuilding pro- 
gram. That’s been done. The plan has 
Been endorsed . . . the money and peo- 
ple are beginning to flow.” 

' As in Admiral Inman’s personal 
explanation, there was no hint of ill 
feeling in the formal exchange with 
the president. But an official who 
watches the intelligence community 
closely said Admiral Inman “did not 
see eye to eye” with William J. Casey, 
who as director of central intelli- 
gence and head of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is his boss. 

This source and others with the 
same view were unable to give exam- 
ples, however. One said merely that 
Mr. Casey allowed Admiral Inman to 
take responsibility for mistakes and 
retained credit for himself. 

“Have I had various bureaucratic 
disagreements?” Admiral Inman 
asked, echoing an interviewer's ques- 
tion. “The answer is absolutely yes.” 

But, he went on, “in most cases” they 
were resolved in good working rela- 
tionships. Asked about his boss at the 
CIA, Mr. Casey, Admiral Inman 
replied, “Ours is a cordial relation- 
ship.” 

The admiral said his plans are 
open, adding that be had been plan- 
ning his departure since last month. 

“I sent the letter off in March to get 
them off the dime to address the fact 
that this summer I really want to do 
fresh things. ... It was time to get on 
with my second ca reer.” 

, The admiral is a great favorite 
with Congress, having received Sen-, 
ate confirmation last yeai by a 94-0 ’ 
vote. His self-effacing, fact-loaded 
briefings have been praised by liber- 
als and conservatives alikei 

Early last year, his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee defused concern over reported ad- 
ministration plans to authorize CIA 
spying on American citizens and con- 
duct covert operations in the United 
States. The admiral made it clear, 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D, 

N.Y.) reported, that “the job of the 
CIA is abroad.” j _■ • : y. 

After that, the guidelines for intel- 
ligence activity went through several 
drafts, finally emerging in [an execu- 
tive order by Mr. Reagan <jn Decern-' 

e|I r ^|*5^SlgfS l -^P91 

Meet information at home arid the CIA, 

- for the first time, to conduct domestic,] 
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ADM. BOBBY R. INMAN 
... plans second career at 51 


It broadened the activities permit- 
ted in guidelines fixed by forme- 
President Carter. But it did) not go a , 

fnr 2C onmrr Dc\r>nr,„ ^ A »- 


far as some Reagan adm 
officials had proposed in ea 
The order says that thej 


pistratio, 
|ly drafts 
domesti 


activities must not be “inte ided to in 


"-w vv lit - 

political 
mlicies o • 
liplomatic 
■ported t«. 
is of both 


fluence United States 
processes, public opinion, 
media, and do not include 
activities.” They must be . 
the intelligence comrnitte 
houses of Congress. 

There was some concerj 
miral Inman’s absence ma, 
the guidelines being tightened again 
Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. (D, Del.) 
was quoted last night as saying t'naf 
“without him, the intelligence agen- 
cies may be given license to try all 
kinds of questionable thing? here and 
abroad" 


that Ad 
result it 


At 51, Admiral Inman ooks even 
younger. His career was meteoric, es- 
pecially since he graduated not from 
the Naval Academy but from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, in 1950, asm reserve 
officer. . . h 

Most of his career has been in in- 
telligence, more recently with em- 
phasis on high technology. It was the 
prime consideration in his work as di- 
rector of the National Security Agen- 
cy-which makes and brehks codes 
and conducts electronic surveillance 
—from 1977 until he was a'ssigned to 
the CIA. .. 


\V'VL- 


to assistant chief of staff for intelli- 
gence in the Pacific fleet during the 
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• By PHILIP TAU3MAN ' j ffQ 

; Sp«a«JtoT!»N«wVortTla»s> j\ .< 

• ' WASHINGTON, April ‘21 —' Ad ml 1 
Bobby R. Inman, who took positions on' * -ayi 
Intelligence and . foreign .:affalrs that fj|p 
often brought hint Into conflict with 
Reagan Administration policy, has de- >|HP .. 
dded to resign as Deputy Director cf jljllP* 
Central Intelligence, the White Koc.se tmm. 
tmnounced today. • --A;. ; ; • 

. Admiral Inman Is the first senior na-- 
ticmal security official to resign vohaj* p||j| 
tartly from the Reagan Administration |3 
tor reasons related, at least in part,’ to £-Jp| 
policy disagreements, - fsg|| 
Title White House, in a statement, said J 
.that Admiral Inman, 51 years old, who |§i!| 
will also -resign from the Navy, had " 

; planned to leave Government service 
j for several years but was persuaded by . " r 
President Reagan lost year to accept ora 
; his current job and postpone his retire- 

CDentforlSmonths.-Arln.V- . ? . 

; ... W"- . ' "± .. imagi 

Clashes and Frustration Reported ,V ; up her 
.A As word of Admiral’s Inman's" deci-' **»*« 




Wh;t * Ho «« officials said, 
- • Admir fl Inman disagreed with a pro- 
P 0 ^ 1 ? rafte ? by the National Security 
Counctl staff t0 reorganize United 
StWm; • '' States counterintelligence activiti eg by 

. L ■ '",W| creating a new central agency that 

‘ .. lIEltilpf wouJ<J take over management of re- 

'¥*a ! possibilities now in the hands of the 

^ ^ ^f| S^^^Bureauonwe. 

l/'rd . \f&£ Wfe counsel" in a letter accepting the Admi- 

S|| 5 - pi's resignation that was made public 

V > ' - } 3? by the White House today. It was hated 

if Aprjl 21 • Noting that be accepted the 

resignation with “deep regret,” Mr. 
Reagan stated, “You leave the Irtelli- 
Sonce community in a strengthened and 
enhanced posture.” 

• See * h W ‘ Frtsh tenges’ . ' 

WWte House also made public a 
H ^ Uer to the President from Admiral 
I® ' ' V ioman > *»ted March 22, in which Mr. 

Wmk 2 ' ffe * riR,an wrotc that he wanted to leave 

i»i|: ; ; Govwiment sendee to "move on to 

^ 1resh cbaHenges” Mr. Inman wrote ! 

I tl} 31 he originally accepted the denutv 
dtrectorsWp “reluctantly.” I ' - . 
iMMPMin^'L.1 . Bofaby Say Inman, bom in Rhones- 

: " » a r» - % r. • boro, Tex., entered theNavy in 1952, ris- 

r : . , . Aom. Booby R. Inman - ing through the ranks rapidly!- He b-gan 

_ ■ ‘ •--- •• specializing in intelligence work in 1361, 

One member of the Senate Intelli- serving as chief intelligence office for ! 

C n>%IA <(T7 >. C»veM-i*Vi t'Un* ' — » . i - . ! 
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Adm, Bobby R. Inman - -•■• 


i ' . . meir qpera- 

^ ! , ttor ’- s 113 ways that might threaten civil 
liberties. fPageA26,J '• . . . • k ; 

- Associates of Admiral Inman, as well 

■ as several senators, said that his depar- 

■ ture, expected to become effective by 
midsummer , was prompted by a series 
of dashes with, the White House and 
mounting frustration over the direction 
o the Administra tion's intelligence and 
Xorclgn policies. . 4 *«' ... 


* O' 

the Seventh Fleet, naval attach - in 
Sweden and Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence. Before becoming director o f the 
National Security Agency in 1976. he 
also served as vice director of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency. 

' When Admiral Inman was man ited 


; iuo lvu i cm iw iUJU DuStuOllS nr'? n-hr>^ „ . . 

ment for 18 months - ■'&*■*■ v - .- gence Committee said, “You can’t ^> e Seventh Fleet, naval attach - in 

h . • • •. ■ r'£<-< imagine the number of times he came Sweden and Director of Naval Intelli- 

fcj ;••• wastes and Frnstratitm Reported yi'* uphereand had to defend policies it was 8«nt». Before becoming director or the 
L. As word of Admiral’s Inman’s ded- obvictisbe disagreed with.” National Security Agency in 1976. he 

}f . : .^ tv ’.*>pread, members bf the Senate and Eena , tcr *<**Pb «• Biden Jr., Demo. ° f ** ^ 

IV said- f rat of Delaware, said: “Inman be- -when Admiral rwn >' 

y. : and con-'. . hev ** a 1131100 030 have both effective for the Job in January BSlhe was4r^ 

h. :■ ^^L^'thti^bss.Vf'his ’moderate- J°| elli gence agencies and civil liberties, ting as Director of the National Security 
fcv j viewpoint rmght clear the way for intel- ^ !{ hcut him, the Latelligence agencies i ^'3 enc y> the nation’s largest inty’ll- 
“^n-cs agencies to expand their opera- Rlfty ** S^wi license to try all kinds of s Sence agency, which uses satellites and 
fSj : tions m ways that might threaten civil ‘5 ue3tiot13ble things here and abroad ” other advanced electronic equipment to 
liberties. [PageA2S.J Senior Administration officials rp tni- P onito r worldwide communications it 

Associates of Admiral Inman, as well A ?®l ral In tnan’s frustrations. : is 0,S0 responsible for cracking enemy 

as several senators, said that his rfena- J; Casey, the Director of Cen- f c3ci es and developing unbreakable ci- 

tore,- expected to become ef' r <w+ ivi^wJ ^ ^telligence, denied that Admiral lor lhe United States. 

- midsummeftas nmmmla ^ 1 . by } nmAn waj disillusioned with Adminis- .Admiral Inman reportedly resisted 

of dashes X tL , b / 3 5ei1es tratJOn p0ilaes - " 7h cre are always dis- mo , v ? t0 become deputy Director of 

,7-1 - ^ Vmte House ^ agreements among officials” Mr Central Intelligence, a job that caries 

' ri:st retron over the direction Casey said in an interview. “That’s ^ duaI responsibility of being tlie na- 
Oration’s intelligence and nothing new* M > , tion's No. 2 Intelligence officer nnd 

foreign policies. -> .*'■ -• . He added that he had a good working b 0 * 0 ? second in command of the Central 

. Thotr*-»>f/i fVlAtlftnflllin volt-V A J .1— l * ** Tnfpl!l!)t>nrA A Un — » - j . » 


They said that Admiral Inman,' whose 1 !7 ,3tlc : m h-p with Admiral Inman! 
news are generally considered mow. 1 P^r intelligence officials said that the 


' * 

views are generaUy considered more 
libera] than those of other senior offi- 
.cials, was particularly irritated by the' 
white House national security"staff 
which he apparently felt was obstn.ct- 
lng the working out and carrying out of i 
intelligencepolicy. Admiral Inman said 
tonight that his departure was pri- 
marily a result of his long-standing de- 
sire to leave the Government but was 
also prompted by other concerns, in- 
cluding steadily diminishing tolerance 

lor petty bureaucratic intrigue.” • . ;; 


relationship between the two men was 
frequently strained. . . *■ 

A senior White House official, who 
asked not to be identified, acknowl-. 
edged that Admiral Inman had clashed 
with the staff of the National Security 
Council, but added that those differ- 
ences had been resolved, and expressed 
doubt that they had played a role in the 
. admiral’s decision to resign. 

“I don’t think there’s any big mys’- 
rery, 'the official said, adding that he 
thought Admiral Inman simply wanted 
togointotheprivatesector.. ; 


the dual responsibility of being the na- 
tion’s No. 2 intelligence officer and 
beingsecondin command of the Centra! 
Intelligence Agency. He preferred the 
undiluted autliority of running his own 


vurjyj 
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fiM - sbbbv m ihiibh is siting up his past p 3 

w«tnusi_iB,ELUGENCE OFFICIAL, BUT HILL SW ON fiS DFPHTY 
His t sucnfSBO?! t EK0U0H TD peomE fi SN00rH nation for' 

THE RESIGNATION OF THE 51-rtftR-OLD? FftHP-STfiP ycr*- • 

PUBLIC MEyMESDHV BV THE WHITE HOUSE AND fiCFPP]Th qy’pp jpqr^Mr'Wq— : 
141 TH “DEEP REGRET. " r^Mui fctHUbh 

RECOGNIZED BOTH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE I N TELL 3! HEM F: r rr.tfNHHTTV pc- 
!hfc COUNTRV Jl d HOST EXPERIENCED BHD EFFECT §P { pw^w/nmi~r-pi* i '' 
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^ “THE Ilflnoii-S FIlfESr PROFESSIONAL I HFELL IGEfiCE OFFICER, " HDIISF 

JtlwpCLiSfchvfc CDhhi ] j^tE CHAKHMEDMARD BOLAND, D-HASS, CALLED IHHflM, 

LNTELLIGENCE COHHUUITY — IB RSif:M TRc bptteo' 
FDR HIS HR PING PASSED THIS WAV.’ W 

SIMILAR SEH 7 IHEHTS HERE VOICED BV OTHER HEHBERS RF MSMFSS 
IfiSHM, MHO RLSD INTENDS iO RESIGN FROM THE MR',",'. ear. uc'uri ■ 
CONTINUE TO SERVE HS THE TOP RIDE TO CIR’dIVCTOR HTIL?p‘ ..NTT, 
5 SUCCESSOR IS CONFIRMED BV THE SENATE. UNITE HOUSE SDURRFsViV 
DiFi-ICULTV lit REPLACING INHfiH ill FH A TOP Mli TfRPV MAN we tup pcniwi 
HIS RESIGNATION HAS KEPT SECRET. " M ’ '' ,,a lnt ,sEh6 »« 

, T ™ C !L r . RftE ' ! ! I,MflLLy HB - : HAS G CIVILIAN RHO fl HILITHFV nrnrfp in 
PORTION * 10 ruS ' S ‘. MIL ‘ rflS " OFFICERS ARE BARRED FROM OCCUPYING BCTfi 

H»S SPECULfiTIOH IN THE IHFELLI6ENCE COHHUNTTV that jn«« 

?Sv’ ™s cift’s executive director and m . s omciflb'wrsBfl'ET 

SSaSrWWs- *““ » ma « *«<&* 

■« K‘S S 

CLANDESTINE OPERRTIDHS DIVISION. • tw Huj.lV , 
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CIA s Deputy Director Inman Is Quitting 
In Apparent Flap Over Domestic Spying 


By Gerald F; Seib 

Stoff Reporter of Thk Wall Stkkrt Journal 

WASHINGTON- Bobby Inman is resid- 
ing as deputy director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency*, a move. that, government 
sources believe was prompted by a dispute 
over plans for. domestic, intelligence activi- 

ti^S .•»«*;*’; ^ — 1 »*» pvl*i umii 

Tha ^ •> •• a successor is named, probably early this 

committed Sent . con ?ressional- summer, administration officials said /• 

f SS “reCTettSrfhfr ffli Pres i ident i De ^ ite the congressional suspicions of a 
te ° ti)at Adm - Inman is re- high-level disagreement, administration 


stemmed from a desire for Adm. Inman to 
move up. Lawmakers have contended that 
they get a clearer picture of CIA activities 
from Adm. Inman than from Mr. Casey. '” 
; ’Administration aides said they hadn’t yet 
begun to consider a replacement for Adm. 
Inman. He plans to remain in his post until 


i . r . **'*'''• wiiiiairn icr- 

| s, sn)ng from- the 3gency and retiring from 
[the Navy.,, The message said Adm. Inman 
I was quitting to "enter the private sector." 
White House officials insisted that- Adm. 


, “ o — — f 

aides contended that there weren’t any bu 
reaucratic battles that led to Adm. Inman’s 
resignation. They noted -that he had been 
tempted to take a job in business last year 


, ■- 7 .r «uiu. lempceo to iaxe a 10b in 'business, tact vm r 

and'the ir s° infem^ ^ re » arded . Congress and had to be persuaded to take the CIA 
and the U.S. intelligence community, had in- post In' the first place. ■ - ■«; i."! - 

■ tended to quit after the Reagan administra- At that time Arim in 
•tion had been in office about 18 months But that he l ,Ilmar> corT1 P ,ainecl 

— ^ - - - -nnteili dent Reagan agreed to promote him to full 


gence operations in the U.S. 

The sources said Adm. Inman objected to 
a new directive the White House approved 
on counterintelligence operations. He report- 
edly felt the new procedures allowed intelli- 
gence agencies to get too heavily involved in 
spying activities in the U.S. Also, sources 
Mid, he was miffed because the White 
\ ™use didn’t allow him a greater voice in 
I shaping the intelligence procedures. 
l Host year,: Adm. -Inman battled with 
White House officials over the wording of a 


I broader executive order governing aiHntel- as , No ; 2 man after directing 

?" ligence activities,. complaining that it would W 


y. • , , fevrr v-nnug tLii UliCTI- 

Iigence activities, complaining that it would 
allow the CIA to conduct operations against 
. U.S. citizens. The order was held up for 
, months and* eventually was modified to 
p overcome most of his objections. 

> The departure of Adm. Inman is sure to 
, create problems- for the administration in 
Congress. Many influential lawmakers hold 
him,. in higher esteem than they do CIA Di- 
rector William Casey, and they hoped Adm. 
Inman eventually would move to the CIA's 
lop position. \ • ; ' ; . ■■■_. 

Some of the congressional clamoring for 
Mr. Casey’s, Resignation during a Senate in- 
i restigat ion ;of ^iiis. finances last . year 


; , , . “ — r* Jinn tu uni 

admiral from rear admiral, making him the 
first naval intelligence specialist to reach 
that rank. 

Before taking the CIA job. Adm. Inman 
had been director of the National Security 
Agency, a secretive Pentagon organization 
that monitors radio and satellite commttni- 
cations; earlier, he was director of naval 
intelligence. ....... 

After taking the CIA post, Adm. Inman 
confided to associates that he found It diffi- 
V,?, ser o Ve as No - 2 mar > after directing 


o-”— VLUL1UIO aue*..U- 

lated earlier that Adm. Inman might look 
for another job if.it seemed that Mr. Casey 
wasn t stepping aside soon. ■ ... 

■ AcJ m. Inman has been handling much of 
the day-to-day operations of the CIA, intelli- 
gence officials said. Mr. Casey has focused 
more on .coordinating, the activities of the 
CIA- and;= other U.S. -intelligence organiza- 
tions and has devoted a great deal of time to 
his duties as a member of the Cabinet. Past 
CIA directors. haven’t been Cabinet mem- 
bers. -*-■ 

Adm. Inman has been stressing that the 


CIA needs I 

sues For i„S ly P0,itical a ' ld military i s - 
began compii i n « e ’f o rwasts 3 "oF i' S . re . mi t,y 

mmw ,0 fcV ‘I 
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Apr i I 22, 1982 7:30 A.M 
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Washington, D.C. 


SUBJECT 


Admiral Resigning 


DIANE SAWYER: Surprise and dismay are the reactions 

in Washington to the word that Admiral Bobby Inman is resigning 
as the Deputy Director of the CIA and ending his 30 year caree 
in the Navy. Inman is widely considered this country s best 

professional spy. 

Robert Schakne reports on the public and private com- 
ments about his departure. 

ROBERT SCHAKNE: Admiral Inman has told associates he's 

resiqninq partly for personal financial reasons. With children 
nJarinq college age, he plans to take a job in the private sector. 
But Inman has also told associates he does not enjoy being num e 
two to CIA Director William Casey. He and Casey have not alway 
aa reed And Inman is well aware that a number of senators and 
cfngre^men think that he, and not Casey, should be running the 

agency . 


His resignation letter suggests he'd stay 

retiring, he wrote the 


on with a 
President, 


. rpfirhn he wroTe Tne rresiucni, 

^r?L 9 :“ n : f J :n;t h er .ss. 9 n»ent, -h.ch I do not 

antici pate." 

„, th the 

repugnant, and he threatened to quit. 

Inman is a favorite among members of congressional 
intel I igence committees. 
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MAM: He’d built up a reservoir of trust that nobody 

else has. And you’re not going to replace that overnight. 

SENATOR DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN: And let me say that 
it is a blow to the intelligence community. He is a master tech- 
nician and a person much involved in intelligence. 

SCHAKNE : Inman has told friends on Capitol Hill he's 

not leaving because of any policy difference. Still, his depar- 
ture is likely to cause a lot of uneasiness in Congress, where 
Bobby Inman is highly regarded and trusted, and William Casey is 
not . 
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CBS Morning News 

Apr i I 22, 1982 7:00 A.M. 

Admiral Inman Looks for Fresh 


STATION WDVM-TV 

CBS Network 

CITY Washington, ).C. 

Chat lenges 


DIANE SAWYER: There’s a hot new topic for speculation 
in Washington today: why Admiral Bobby Inman is quitting as 
Deputy Director of the CIA. Inman, who's also retiring from a 
30-year Navy career, says he's looking for fresh challenges in 
private life. But people in the intelligence community and on 
Capitol Hill, where Inman is highly respected by almost everyone 
of every political stripe, say they think Inman just is fed up 
because of policy disputes with the White House, and reportedly 
some personal friction with CIA Director William Casey. 
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Admiral Described as 'Our Link 
to Reality and Credibility’ 


By ANN CRITTENDEN 'OJ. 

Special toTb-i Nrw Yor* TUft** 

WASHINGTON, April 21 — Congress-' 
men on both sides of the aisle and at. 
each end of the political spectrum re- 
acted with dismay today to the suddern 
resignation of Adm. Bobby Inman as 
Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. 

“I don't know of any ether person in 
the business who commands the same 
credibility and respect on both sides-of 
the aisle,” said Representativa C. W, 
Bill Young, Republican of Florida, a 
minority member of the House Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelligence. 

Norman Y. Mineta, Democrat pi 
California, another member of the com- 
mittee, said, “I’m thoroughly disap- 
. pointed. He was our link to reality and 
credibility/' - ' 

Remarking that Admiral Inman was 
consistently responsive to Congres- 
sional requests for information. Repre- 
sentative Mineta recalled a hearing in 
which Representative Romano L. Mas- 


zoli, Democrat of Kansas, had asked! 
Mr. Inman, "Do we have to ask you the : 
right question in order to get what we j 
need?” The response, Mr. Mineta said I 
was, * ‘Absolutely not.” . . . / 

‘He Was Very Open’ 

“When he came before the committee 
he Was very open,” Mr. Young said. "If 
. he felt he wasn’t being asked the right 
questions, he would volunteer informa- 
tion. That's very unusual in his busi- 
ness.” .• 

“I can understand why he might want 
to get out of this business,” Mr. Young 
went on. “It’s a very depressing busi- 
ness. I know he was really frustrated at 
not being able to make public a lot of in- 
formation about Nicaragua and ul Sal- 
vador, because of the danger of compro- 
mising intelligence sources. I had the 
same frustration.” * 

Soon after Admiral Inman came on 
the job, there were rumore that a new 
executive order wa3 being prepared to- 
permit the Central Intelligence Agency 
to engage In domestic spying. Admiral 
Inman appeared on a popular television 
show and stoutly denied that such a 
broadening of the' agency’s authority 
■would occur. ' . ; : - - • >• 

‘‘Instead of battling it out within the 
circles there, he took it public,” Mr. 
Mineta said. 

On the-Senate side. Senator Daniel K. 
Inouye, Democrat cf Hawaii, issued the 
following statement: *'I regret very 
much the Admiral’s resignation. The in- 
telligence community, and more impor- 
tantly, the nation, will lose the services 
of a most dedicated and talented intelli- 
gence officer. I will miss him and I wish 
him the very best in his future endeav- 

raret ** t 
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Leaving for Private 3m3aslry 


Adm. Inman Quilting No. 2 j< 



By George C. Wilson and George Gardner Jr.' * 

VOshlngtonPostSlatf Writers ■ ' ‘l ' 

Adm. Bobby Ray Inman is quitting as dep- 
uty director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the White House announced yesterday. 

Inman, 51, formerly director, of the National 
Security Agency and highlyTregarded in intel- 
ligence^, .plans - to go into ^private industry 
where, 'as one who knows hira-Well put it, “he 
can get back to running something.” 

Inman last year made no secret of his reluc- ; 
tance to give up the number one job at the 
NSA, the agency that , collects most; of-, its in- . 
telligence through electronic intercepts, to be- 
come the number two executive at the CIA. . 
under William Ji Casey. In his year as deputy' 
director of the CIA, Inman has received high 
marks from influential senator^ and represent-' 
atives but has waged bitter, behind-the-scenes' 
battles with officials in the White House Na- 
tional Security Council. -3 . : i ■' ■*>**•■ < 

One big issue,- administration sources said,: 
was the extent of CIA spying within the Unit-' 
ed States. Inman resisted going as far as some' 
NSC officials desired, but. ended up endorsing' 
President Reagan’s decision to authorize covert' 
CIA activities in this country. Historically do-, 
mestic intelligence , has been the province of; 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation with thA 
CIA limiting its intelligence collection to! 
overseas. -*•; i ‘f 
White House sources-' said last night, 
that Inman' was unhappy with the deci- 
sion by v William P. Clark, Reagan’s na- 
tional security adviser, to review the CIA 
and defense budgets. Inman argued that, 
the White House was getting' too deeply 
Into the agency business,: but did not re-- 
; sign for that reason, they said. ^ 

I . There- also.; have been reports that 
Inman, chafed • under Casey’s brand of 
leadership, once' calling the director “the 
wanderer" because of . hi3 . penchant’, f for 
flying off to hotspots . all around the- 
world. Other sources' said yesterday that) 
Inman also felt Casey. had too much en-' 

; thusiasm Tor';- risky : CIA; T undertakings, 
overseas,* - 


^.*1*, xd rt iirr-A- .V £*-* V-. 




Inman told The Washington Post that 
.he wanted to give the administration 

• plenty of notice so it could find a succes- 
sor and have a smooth transition at the 
agency, Pie said he had hoped to leave in 
June but might stay on until Labor Day. 

|f He denied that he and Casey had been 
’■-'at odds, terming the relationship “cor- 

jttlial."' A . 

*A' 'A big Influence on his 'decision, Inman 
said, Was to increase his income to edu-. 
cate his two sons; aged 16 and 19. ' 

He told President Reagan of his de- 
cision to resign in a March 22 letter stat- 
? ing that he felt it was “time that I move 
’on to fresh challenges.” 

< In a response dated yesterday, Reagan 
accepted the resignation “with deep-re- 
;gret.” > . ,1 . .• • 

“Your dedication and contributions to 

• the United States over more than 30 
•years of naval service have been of ines- 
-timable value,” the president told Inman. 
“You leave the intelligence community in 
a strengthened and enhanced posture.” 

/ _■ The resignation was greeted with dis- 
. may on Capitol Hill where Inman was 
- much more popular, among both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, than Casey. In 
: fact, Sen. Barry C.oldwater (R-Ariz.) and . 
tethers' made it plain immediately, after- 
f the- 1980 elections thatjnmah'was their, 
[first .choice for' t he -'directorship. ••But''' 
Casey wanted the job and had the inside’ 
track with the president-elect. 

; /. Voicing regret at . Inman’s leaving,; 
' House Intelligence Committee Chairman 
: Edward P. Boland (D-Mass.) called him 
.’“the nation’s finest professional intelli- 
gence officer.” 

Boland said the committee had been 
Impressed by Inman’s “clear command of 
; many difficult and complex subjects . . . ■ 
his candid opinions . and ... .-his forth- 
" right ; and honest presentation of the 
’ facts.”.;. .*■ •• A. • W >‘.;i 

Casey, by contrast, .had been criticized 
pin .congressional quarters for being less 
^forthcoming, at least' during his first year. 
» on' the job. Dissatisfaction, 4 over ..Casey’s' 
"ill-fated , choice-Wf, a.-Reagaa. campaign 
? colleague^; Max Huge), as chief, of CIA 
y covert operations led CoTdwater fast year 
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An articulate and .complicated man | 
who often conveyed soothin; impressions ) 
without actually committing himself, ! 
Inman sometimes sounded like a hard- 
liner, sometimes like the intelligence 

community’s leading defeeder of civil 
.liberties. ' J ; ■ v- 

At. the. outset. of last year’s prolonged 
wrangling over a new and loss restrictive- 
executive order to govern the intelligence 
’community, Inman predicted publicly 
that. the final order would contain noth- 
ing giving the GIA power to carry out- 
: covert operations in the United States.; T 
The final order; in December, author- 
ized just that, in support of “objectives : 
abroad.” Inman defended, the new pro-, 
visions and contended th it .they were 
really limited. ' ■?' > - ,; oy <? 

■ On another occasion, as MSA director, 
he assured a Senate committee that his 
. agency had no difficulty with the Free- 
dom of Information Act and that he saw 
no need for ' major changes. As deputy 

• CIA director," he assailed the law’s appli- 
. cation to both -the CIA and NSA and said 

it had caused “serious problems” for both 
agencies.. :V c ' A, W'W 

• c Asked by a reporter about the shift, he 

smiled and said he had been less outspo- 
ken before “because we couldn’t get more 


. before.”' v. I'vN jv " ' - h 
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National and International News in Brief 


Sources say the deputy CIA direc- 
tor plans to resign. 

Adm. Bobby Inman will quit at the 
end of May to enter private business, 
congressional sources toid the Asso- 
ciated Press yesterday. Inman was 
not immediately available for com- , 
ment and the CIA referred questions 
to the White House, which itself de- 
clined to answer. Inman is a four-star ' 
admiral whose speciality is space-age 
high technology surveillance. He 
moved through a succession of intel- 
ligence jobs until he took over as the 
second-highest official in the CIA 
next to director William J. Casey. His 
previous job was as director of the 
National Security Agency, which j 
handles the super-secret job of 
breaking other nations’ codes and 
listening in on radio and satellite 
communications. 
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Independent Network News 

April 21, 1982 1:30 AM 

The Inman Resignation 


STATION WDCA TV 

Syndicated 

CI1Y Washington, DC 


r t- ■» B ^ L L 30RGENS EN: William Casey heads the CIA, our 
Central Intelligence Agency, that four-star Navy Admiral Bobby 
Inman has been number two man. Now he's leaving, claiming he 

i?S fc fp^ m F ^ 6Sh Ch ?i le , n , 9e 9fter havin 9 P Llt the agency back on 
its feet following the Watergate oriented scandal. 

But there's more to the story of Inman's resignation 
and Barry Schweid has that story. 9 

accent pH t AR R Y , S CH W E 1 D : In a de ar Bob letter, President Reagan 
accepted Inman s resignation with deep regret. He thanked the 

four-star admiral for more than 30 years of government service. 

t . , The reai 9 nation was sudden. Congressional sources said 

Inman had a number of lucrative offers from business and decided 

an v a f? 6 h^ ° n * \ f ^ hem * U A White House official said there weren't 
ny fights, that Inmari had simply decided to leave. But sources 
lu intelligence community raised question marks. They say 

kicked ^ut ^ kn ° W lf Inman WaS leavin 9 voluntarily or had been 

• 4 -k Relatively non-controversial , Inman stirred controversy 

in the academic community recently by insisting that research 
findings bearing on national security be cleared by the govern- 
ment before publication. y 

the CIA itself has been involved in controversy since 
a number^ illegal 3 acti vi ties.^° n ^ reSS f ° Und th<> “ A °" 9a9ed in 

the White F Souse' ePendent Net " 0rk Ne ->'this is Barry Schweid, at 
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April 21, 1982 
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Washington, B. 


SUBJECT Cryptography 


ROBERT MACNEIL: In recent months, the Reagan Adm n- 
Istratlon has been trying to clamp down on the flow of sensitive 
information to the Soviet Union. The Administration sees wi at 
it cal Is a hemorrhage of scientific and technological secrefs 
to the Soviets and other unfriendly countries. The efforts to 
stop it have caused anxiety In the academic community, particu- 
larly the veiled threat of government censorship of scientific 
i n format ion. 

Twice in recent months. Admiral Bobby Inman, Depu+y 
Director of the CIA, has told scientists that if they didn’t 
practice voluntary restraint in publishing scientific informa- 
tion, the government might impose it. Many scientists say s ich 
restraint would violate their academic freedom and stifle re 
search. They talk of the risks of importing Soviet-style secrecy 
Into American life. 

Tonight, how can this country protect national security 
and yet maintain an op&n society? 

JIM LEHRER: Robin, surprisingly, the area where the 
conflict has been trtost severe and most lengthy has been crypto- 
graphy, the science of codes, making them and breaking them. 

For centuries, it had been the exclusive, secretly exclusive 
domain of soldiers and spies. There was no need for civilians 
to be tinkering around with cryptography. So few did. But along 
came the computer. Business and industry store much information 
on computers, information they want to keep private, most parficu- 
I ar I y from competitors. So suddenly there was a civilian need 
for cryptography, from computer codes that couldn’t be broken - 
Cryptology researchers In the private domain went to work. Soon 
the new advances worried the government, particularly the Mat onal 
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Security Agency, 1 he super-secret intelligence agency which does 
the coding and decoding for the United States Government. • 

In +he ate ’70s, Bobby Inman was head of USA, and he 
declared fhe unre trained pub! ic discussion of cryptograph i c 
research threatened our national security, by making it easier 
for the Soviets and others to develop bette;r codes and to break 
ours. The private cryptography community and the government have 
been sparring over the issue ever since. 

MACNEIL: The cryptography issue actually surfaced four 

years ago, when a computer scientist applied for a patent for a 
coding device he'd invented. The National' Security Agency slapped 
a secrecy order on his invention, but he fought it and he won. 

That led to the formation of a panel to consider the 
national security aspects in cryptography work. The panel recom- 
mended that scientists submit their research to the MSA before 
publication. 


(he scientist whose work started the fuss is George 
DeVita of the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. 

Why did you fight the agency’s order to keep your in 
vent ion secret? 


GEORGE DEVITA: Well, Robin, basically I fought It be- 
cause I thought it was unecessary to clamp any kind of secrecy on 
work that’s fundamentally a mathematical subject. Its principles 
are very difficult to really control and to hide. Basically the 
enciyption algorithms that we tend to devise in the academic 
community are based on relatively simple mathematical principles 
arid electrical engineering principles. So I found it difficult 
to see how such principles could in fact be kept under wraps. 

But more Importantly, I felt that encryption was indis- 
pensable to the protection of data, particularly as the society 
geits more computer ized. It has become practically impossible to 
keep plugging up loopholes in computer systems that keep croppinq 
up every now and then. And I feel that encryption really is the 
only effective method that we can use to protect that data. 

MACNEIL: Things like your bank record or health records 

or things like that, which are kept on computers, could be -- 
could be stolen or looked at by people we didn't want to unless 
they were encoded. Is that it? 

DEVITA: Yes. The computerization of society, Robin, 

has proceeded at an extremely rapid rate. We have thousands of 
data bases concerning medical records, credit records, our pur- 
chasing habits, electronic mail that is corning in rather shortly. 
All of these data bases and communication networks that are being 
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established are basically 
the only really effective 
while it is being stored on disks or 
electronic wires is to encrypt these 


vulnerable to all kinds of attacks. And 
method that we can use to protect rata 

the 


while it' 
messages 


s traveling on 
or this data. 


was not 
Sov i et s 


M ACNE I L ; How do you know that your particular device 
would not have damaged national security if 


had obtained it? 


say, the 




not !>n i ? ® coad > +he kind of principles that we enqaqe in ar, 

?hlt ,sa LI° 'k + ° " nV k ' nd of ace !d«n + « I discover^ coSvs 

that NoA uses, because we don't really know what MSA uses 
we want to, for example, know what MSA uses. ' ’ 


nor 


unbreakable. | n fact, they're breakabll J ? ^ S ! e ^ are nof 
broken. ’ s+ °rically, every important code has been 


as:.* 

■ H SrrZ™ 

pane,, disagreed and Oppose! ? °ul ? ? ? i , d^ u'Tsag ' tl ? °" th<,t 

?el'! T + A ^/° r ■ m8n I. r ~- A 9° ln . one of the reason , 
civ Inn? dry S-'°" 15 a " extremely important techn.i- 

of fears thll « a+ £ P •' C a+lons - Ba t other reasons were reason-, 

Of tears that that decision would lead to more formal restraints 

on academe freedom that I didn't think should be instituted 

Ti |7 Utio Un+ ? r irt , ;i t, H a "H’-" nd Perhaps wih 

the time! f + he dec,slon was a rather unwise one at 


i s 


that I 
ogy for 


MACMF I L : 
scientists, unlike 
MSA. Has any harm 


Mow 
you , 
come 


that’s been working 
have been submitting 
of that? 


for a 
their 


y ear . 
papers 


And 

to tie 


DEVITA: Well, 

or not worked, because — 
does get or does not get. 


it's not clear to me how it has worked 
again, I don't know what MSA in fact 
I believe that the issues of sending 
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to MSA are not really the real issues here,. I believe 
people would send things to MSA voluntarily, but I don't 
s for any kind of system to be instituted 
prior review at all. I think NS A can easily ask most 

papers, and they probably would. I do. 


n a t e r i a I s 
that many 

be I ieve that real lv cal 
for formal prior review 
authors to send th o ~i their 


M A C N E I L : You do it anyway 


DEV I TA: I would do it 
for any kind of formal mechanism 
They can simply get on our rnaili 
ahead of time. 


anyway. I don't find any reason 
to have MSA request our papers, 
ng list and they can get the papers 


MACNE I L : 

ernment to restrict 
in the crypto I ogy 1 
front of you here. 


Is it possible, is it practicable for the gov 
the dissemination of this kind of information 
’eld, these devices? You have two of them in 


0 E V I T A : No, not at 
arguments that I try to make 
this kind of technology. 


all. And that's one of the key 
n this who I e debate about protecting 


Here we have an encryption device which is actually the 
government-approved data encryption standard. This particular 
board happens to be? an encryption and decryption device. This 
is, of course, controlled. You cannot export this without a 
I icense from the Commerce Department. 


+ he °+ h er hand, here we have a general purpose com- 
pute'' which can be also made into an encryption device rather 
easily. All you would need is a program. 

J °, effectively, these two board are almost identical. 

MACNE I L : And one is restricted and the other isn't. 

DEVITA: hat's correct. And the argument is that we 

cannot control this technology because microprocessors, which is 
really this chip at the top of the board, are abundant and inex- 
pensive. And furthermore, we're not the only ones who make these 
microprocessors. The Japanese and the Germans and the British 
everybody else is making these microprocessors. So it would be 
very difficult to really control the materials that go into makinq 
crypto systems. y 

M A C N E I L : W e I I , thank you. 

LEHRER: f I so on that panel which devised the voluntary 

review plan was Daniel Schwartz. Mr. Schwartz was then the gen- 
eral counsel for the National Security Agency. Since la^t Octo- 
ber, he's been in the private practice of law here in Washington. 
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opinion? 


Mr. Schwartz, has the voluntary system worked, in your 


DANIEL SCHWAPT7: Ithassofer i + h . 
l; - sense, for aboul six nL£hs . 

m.m bavr , .;e:„ a s,'h:?t?t^ o p a ;i r i :"' 5 in ‘ ,hich 


terms ? 


LEHRER; How many papers have been submitted, in rough 


BBS 8B^&!i»-"«*J2S , SS’^r3a«r ” 


the NS A? 


LEHRER: Well, of these 35, were any of then killer: by 


They were P u h M sh eb ! “ + I T t^ r tg h t ? + ' ’ *" ” d,d 9 ° 

SCHWARTZ: They haven't actually been published... 

process a n d^h ey’ ‘ we r e'cOar ed ! y °" nt,a "- ™ ey " nt the 


papers or 
that 
cation of 


to'nr !• + II +here hasn’t been any need 
to prohibit the publication of any of the 

prove that the concern over the cryptography and the 
these papers was not founded 


on fact? 


to kill a i - y 

papers, doesn’t 
pubi I - 


SCHWARTZ: No, for two reasons. First of all 

like this Til 5 Va rV SHOr+ perIod > Particularly In a science 
i . * The s + ud Y 9 ro u P recommended that the results of tf k 

voluntary process be reviewed after two vearM „ S + ° , +hls 

of results had occurred and how MSA had dealt with +h / S !' nd 
community. | would sav civ ■ , ea ' with the academic 

that judgment. V '* R ° n+hS Slmp, Y to ° short to make 


month 


Secondly, there 
made where there was some 
advantageous to the 
subm i tted . 


have been some changes that have been 
feeling, in fact, that it would be d 
national security to have the papers go as 


i s- 


LEHRER : I mean were these serious problems? And I 
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realize you can’t -ell me what they were. I wouldn’t probably 
understand it if yen did. Gut ! mean were they serious problems, 
that if those papers had not been changed, that there would have 
been serious harm to the national security? Or were they little 
t h i n c] s ? 


SCHWARTZ : I don't know how you make that kind of a 

judgment. You can't really make that kind of a judgment until 
you see what the results are. Very often, particularly, in the 
field of cryptology, it is impossible to trace the result. You 
really don’t know who's reading what, and you really don’t know 
what kind of ef f ec + it has. 

Part of '’he problem in this whole field is one that 
Or . D e V i t a mentioned. Ashe said, he doesn’t know what MSA does 
He doesn’t know what the U.S. Government does. The problem is 
that most scientists in this area have no real idea whether what 
they’re writing on might have an impact on the national security. 

Part of the interest in establishing this kind of pro- 
gram was to give scientists an opportunity, and on a voluntary 
basis, to determine whether, in fact, there might be some impact 
in what they were writing. They wouldn't independently know that. 

LfIHRER: What about Mr. DeVita's point that it's really 

impossible to control the flow of this kind of information on 
crytography. It’s a very -- you know, his example of the two 
boards there, that they're identical, you just have to make a 
minor change. And one board is available anywhere; the other 
one is restricted. 

SCHWARTZ: There is no intent, I think, here, realis- 

tically, to get a perfect system. Whet one would be seeking, at 
best, is some incremental advantage, some additional help in 
trying to limit the outpouring of technical data that might be 
of assistance to our actual or potential adversaries. It's very 
hard to stem it completely, as we know . But the hope would be 
that in various -- in various ways, that this could be limited. 

l.FHPFR : When Admiral Inman made his statement -- I 
think it was in I 9 7 ^ -- saying that the free discussion, or the 
open discussion of cryptography was endangering the national 
security, did he have a specific incident in mind, that some- 
thing had happened to prove his point? Or was it a fear based 
on what he was seeing that might happen? 

SCTJV’ARTZ : Two things were happening during that per- 
iod. One was, there was an increased amount of research, and 
therefore publication, in the field of cryptography. This is 
an inevitable development. The concern w as that that would 
raise problems, potentially,. And there were incidents where, 
in fact, it did raise fairly serious concerns. 
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The second thing that happened, however, was that there 
have been -- in part because the National Security Agency was such 
a secret and highly classified agency -- a real lack of a dialogue 
between that agency and the scientific community. And part of what 
Admiral Inman was calling for at that time, and part of whit this 
study group provided, was a vehicle to have a dialogue to iddress 
the problem. 

LEHRER: And you think that's on its way, that’s in pro- 

gress. 

SCHWARTZ: Well, so far, it i s on its way. There has 

been, as far as one can tel I , a fairly good response. And we 
will just have to see in the long term. 

LEHRER: Thank you. 

MACNEIL: Mow a view from the Reagan Administration. 

Stephen Bryen is Deputy Assistant Secretary for I nternat ion.^ I 
Economic Trade and Security Policy at the Defense Departneni . 

Mr. Secretary, Admiral Inman warned that if some volun- 
tary restraint did not happen, government -- and he mentioned the 
Pentagon specifically -- might be forced to step in. Do you 
agree with that? 

SECRETARY STEPHEN BRYEN: Well, I think what we niiht 
have to do, if we can’t work a system of voluntary restraint, is 
consider how we manage our own in-house research and development, 
and particularly the contract research that goes out to universi- 
ties and scientific organizations around the country. 

MACNEIL: You mean if they didn’t voluntarily restrict 

publication of information, you would bring that research inside 
the Pentagon, so to speak. 

SECRETARY RRYFM: It’s a possibility, but I think a 

slight possibility, because, in fact, I expect we will have very 
good cooperation from .our scientific community. We are engaged 
now in the beginning, only the beginning, of a dialogue on tb s 
subject. I think we can become more precise about the things 
we desire. And I believe that the scientific community is going 
to be very responsive. 

MACNEIL: Are you doing some planning in the Defense 

Department right now for some ways of the government restricting 
this dissemination of the scientific community does not cooper ate? 

SECRETARY BRYEN: Only in a very limited sense. V/e 
are beginning to try and specify what particular programs we 
should be extreme I y car ef u I j about , in terms of how we deal on 
the outside. I think in the past... 
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M ACNE: I L : Do you mean we. Pentagon, or we, American? 

SECRETARY BRYEN: We, Pentagon. 

There are some sensitive programs that we have that 
v/ere fairly loosely managed in the past, and we're tryinq to 
tighten those up a bit. I doubt +hat anyone on the outside would 
even see where the tightening occurs, but we will know. 


MAC ME I 


Do 


you care to mention an example? 


concerned 


SECRETARY BRYEN : One of the programs tha+ we are quite 
ahou + is the very-high-speed integrated ciruit proaram 
we have underway in the Pentagon. We don’t mean to tighten it up 
to -he pent where it becomes ar entirely in-house effort, because 
innk we would fail at that. But we do mean to be very careful 
about the very specific circuits that apply to military hardware. 


M ACNE I L 


I see 


Now + ° the point of what the need is for all this res- 
triction. I read a figure today, and I've forgotten what the 
source of it was, but an estimate that only one percent of the 
so called hemorrhage of sensitive information to, say, the Soviet 
Union could be traceable to the scientific community and publi- 
cation, and that most of it comes from other sources, spying and 

so n n . 1 ^ 


oECRETAR'Y BRYEN: The answer is we don't know the an- 

swer. We have tried, ourselves, to come to grips with how much 
is transferred through open literature, how much throuqh trade 
conference, how much through legal sales -- and quite a lot was 
in the past transferred through legal sales — how much through 
i legal acquisition. And we simply don't know today what the 
proportions are. 

What we do know is that everywhere we look we find a 
plethora of examples of transfers of very sensitive technolooy 
that have gone to the Soviet bloc, have been turned around and 
used in Soviet military hardware. That much we do know. 

I must say it's a very difficult area to be precise 
in, but we are trying to find more of the answer. Because, 
obviously, how we use our own resources will depend on the*out- 


MACNEIL: Can some parts of science be placed off 

fs, or, national security grounds, when they have become vita 
in civilian life? lake the example of cryptography, as we've 
just heard from Professor DeVita. 

SECRETARY BRYEN: I don't think so. I think some very 
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special areas that relate directly + o military applications can 
be assigned a special status and category. Rut I should mention 
for the record that in many cases today civilian technology is 
actually well in advance of the kind of technology that's em- 
bodied in the weapons systems that defend this nation. That's 
one of the great problems that we face today. It's something 
that the Soviets are well a ware of and are exploiting. 

MAC NEIL: You mean that, unwittingly, a scientisf like 

Professor DeVlta could invent something that was way ahead of 
anything you were actually using or planning to use. 


SECRETARY BRYEN: Absolutely. 
MAC NEIL: And not know it. 


SECRETARY RRYEN: Possibly not know it. 

MACNE I L : I see. Wei I, thank you. 

LFHRFR: A second and different overview now from 

William Carey, Executive Director of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the largest general science group 
in the country, one vitally involved in this issue of scientific 
information an national security. 


Mr. Carey, how is the scientific community reacting 
to the Inman call for voluntary restraint? 


WILLIAM CAREY: I think with consternation and dis- 
belief. The shock that was administered to science by Admiral 
Inman's remarks was considerable. 


It is not that science, in any way, is against the 
national security. That is not the problem. Science has sup- 
ported the national security in the last 35 years through three 
hot wars and one very long cold war, and it wi I I continue to do 
so. The issue arises over the imposition of censorship, whether 
compulsory or voluntary. 

LEHRER: There is a difference, though, isn't there, 

between -- or do you not see a difference between voluntary cen- 
sorship and compulsory censorship? 

CAREY: Of course there is a difference. In the one 

case, the voluntary censorship, science cooperates with the 
national security authorities. In the other case, science has 
no cho i ce . 


LEHRER: Well, let's take the voluntary first. What 

is the basic objection to voluntarily going along with Pryen arid 
Schwartz? Schwartz is a former employee, I should say. 
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CAREY: The objection is the generality in which the 

government side has presented or stated what the problem is. 

When Admiral Inman, who is a superb public: servant, by the w ay, 
spel led out a long laundry I ist of areas of technology and ap- 
plied science and general science to make his point, he did not 
discriminate among fields of science or among the technological 
intensifies of technology versus research. And it makes a very 
big difference. 

He has now proceed to think it over a I ittle more. 

And what he is now telling the Congress is that 70 percent or 
more of the so-ca I led hemorrhage -- which I bel ieve is now re- 
ferred to as leakage -- comes from high technology which is em- 
bedded, in many ways, in American manufacturing, goods or pro- 
ducts, or in process technology. 

Now, I don't think that very many people in the scien- 
tific community would argue with that proposition. But the re- 
maining 30 percent of the problem comes down applied research, 
mainly in the industrial area, where the information seems to 
leak out through business deals, through legal and illegal ar- 

r cingemen ts . 


And then you get down to science, the discovery pro- 
cess, the searching process, the creative process. And it may 
very wel I be that we're talking about one or two percent of the 
problem that the national security people are concerned about, 
one or two percent on a scale of 100 percent, defining the entire 
problem. And when government shakes a finger at scientists and 
says, "If you don't submit to a voluntary system of bringing to 
government information, your ideas, what are you going to do 
research on, if you don't send us copies of your publication or 
your preprints before you al low them to go into the system, then 
there' II be a pub! ic outcry and Congress wi I I get after you and 
make it worse," well, the difficulty is that the way science 
works is -- it's like billiards. Your idea caroms off ny think- 
ing and off the thinking of a third scientist and a fourth. Anri 
in each collision, and in the total collision, the idea matures. 
It's changed. It's altered. And this is the way discovery 
works, the way knowledge advances. And finally, out of this 
collision, there comes an idea, a new idea, a new piece of in- 
formation that fits into the jigsaw of knowledge. 

And that's what would be impaired i f the arteries of 
communication were clamped off for very serious reasons, coming 
from the government side. You cl anp those arteries off, you're 
going to shut off the blood, you're going to slow down science, 
and you’re going to invite second-rate science, which will not 
keep our national defense ahead of the Soviets. That's the prob- 
I em . 

LF.HRER: Thank you. 
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MAC NEIL: Mr. Secretary, what's your answer to that? 

SECRETARY BRYEN: Well, I think our answer is as fol- 
lows: Vie agree entirely thaf a completely broad-brush government 

approach is not necessary, is not called for, is not desirable. 

I agree fully to the notion that we want to keep our scientists 
as unfettered as we possibly can. 

I think we have a responsibility, therefore, to try 
and be precise about the areas where we have concern, as happened 
in the area of cryptology, as will, I hope, happen in the area 
of very-high-speed integrated circuits, and other areas that are 
identified in precise terms. 

VI hat we need to then have is a dialogue with our uni- 
versity people and with our research organizations so that we can 
work out reasonable solutions with the least amount of, even 
voluntary, restrictions. 

MAC NEIL: What’s wrong with that, Mr. DeVita? 

DEVITA: Well, I think it’s very difficult, really, 

to assess the damage that's done to a scientific effort when 
you withhold even a small number results. I think that the vol- 
untary system really envisions withholding some results when MSA 
objects to them. 

MACNEIL: Is that what it does envision, Mr. Secretary? 

SECRETARY BRYEN: Well, I don't know if it does. I 
think that there are certain results that we would rather not 
publish that could bring harm to this country. We have a prefty 
good idea what they are by now. ! think our scientific community 
that works on these problems has a pretty good idea of what they 
are. 


MACNEIL: Well, Mr. Schwartz, you’ve thought about this 

a lot. What do you say -- I think Mr. DeVita and Mr. Carey have 
made the same point, that, in his image, the billiard game would 
be slowed down. You wouldn't have the number of collisions that 
produce new ideas if you stop publishing even a few. 

SCHWARTZ: First of all, in practice, what happens, at 

least in the field of cryptology, is that there is a review. And 
so far, there has been very little effect on the final published 
work. 


Secondly, I think it's important to stand back and look 
at what's really asked for here. What was done in the field of 
cryptology, and I think what Admiral Inrnan asked for, was a dia- 
logue, recognizing that there are very important concerns on both 
sides. In the cryptology, with that study group, in fact, the 
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original proposals that Admiral Inman had suggested were com- 
pletely rejected. Hut the people on the study group -- and I 
was the only government representative. The people on the study 
group came up with an entirely different proposal that is now 
being tried. 

MACNEIL: Can I just interrupt? I'e just have a few 

seconds. I wanted to get Mr. Carey's view. 

Mr. Carey, is the scientific connunity going to cooper- 
ate the way Secretary Pryen hopes it will? 

CARFY: The scientific community is going to do its 

best to find an accommodation, to find a balance. I think that's 
going to be a very difficult, very responsible process. The 
National Academy of Sciences is working on that. We are setting 
up a panel. It has begun to meet. 

MACNEIL: But you think it's going to be very difficult. 

CAREY: It's going to be difficult, but I think we will 

make some ground, we will gain some ground, and come into some 
kind of understanding. V/e have to. 

MACNEIL: And we have to leave it there. 
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‘ By Ted AgVes'T 

WASHINGTON! TIMES STAFF ■'. 

'.The' Soviet "Union has been secretly, 
obtaining U.S. and Western technology 
goods and information and applying j 
them to build up its military capabili- 
ties,- according to a "new intelligence 
repbrt'rel eased by the . CIA.,.. ■ -j. • ■ 

• A “massive, welbplahned, and well- 
' coordinated Soviet program to acquire 
’.Western technology through combined j 
legal and illegal means poses a serious 
and growing threat to the mutual secu- 
i rity interests of the United States and 

its allies,” the report states. . - • . M 
— kv > •l-U'W'-S'S® 1 

.This is a result of the Soviet Union s;1 



iary capauuuics wmiuuitAywiuuit, 
funds needed to develop sophisticated 
'weapons 'systemiP'ln response/Vthe- 
report continues, 1 ; “the West will.need 



AJ.1 — ' . ■ •_■; 

trial, commercial ’and;sdientific^con*»i 
.inuni ties”; % v : EAP't tj 

0. ; These warnings and suggestions are 
-contained in a newly-declassified report 
"prepared by.the .“intelligence'commu-1 
baity” and entitled; “Soviet Acquisition t 
of Western Technology” The CIA, which'-; 

; is distributing the report, declines 'to , 

: claim authorship. But the report -was. 
^recently released as supporting-badcv 
ground information to testimony pre-^ 
sented by CIA Deputy Director Admivj 
jBoljby Inman before joint subcommit^ 
Hees of the House;Science andiTfech^ 
-'■nplogy Committeelast mpnth. r 

tr i n that testimony v Inman proposed j 
-that industry and academia adopt some j 
:'sort of voluntary guidelines to prevent - 
ithe Soviet Union from qbtainirig tech- 
rnical information 1 of military signifi- 
cance from such; “open sourcesWas 
itechhical journals, academic symposia: 
eahd trade shows and expositions^^Jy 
pj If not, Inman suggested that the govj J 
lemment might be forced to enact rnan-b 
: dqtory .restrictions’ on; publication-of j 
.-critical information —. a step he said-! 


pic, said:] “I have not been convinced ; 
that the degree of leakage from the 
academic community is such that it 
■would override the concern of. even.v 
; taking holdng steps" toward .restricting ■: 
rimv iif'Tcientific'information.- 'AiHi 


Gore asked Inman for documentation.: 
■that would support the CIA’s arguments - 
and the intelligence community report:;;, 
was prepared for that purpose, n CIA ■ 
spokesman said.: <„ ■ •*; ‘ 

' The Soviets and their Warsaw Pact 
allies “have obtained vast amounts of 
militavily-significant Western techno- 


sj\ vanery 01 meuiuuh c .uacu 
acquisition, hnd all corne under.'the t 
; guidance of the Soviet secret intclli-'-j 
gence agencies, the KGB and its mili^-j; 
tary counterpart, the GRU. They, in turn; y 
. make use of corresponding East Euro- '; 
pean spy services. ... . ' -G] 

“In microelectronics, for example, -i 
manv U.S. firms were to rgbtcd through .1 
their affiliates in Western- Europe; s'cRd 
entists; technicians- and' commercial 
■\ representatives also were successfully 
i, recruited to provide informhtioit during t 
? their tripsto Europe,” the report states.;-: 

.- “Computer, microelectronic, And plifcfj 
( tographic areas were priority, targcts.\ri 
.-V Other techniques to acquire Western | 

; Mn l,wlntliu uiirtocM**f»nn 1KP V. 




sgbvcrnment-to-gbvernmehtsciehtificl 

"and technology agreemehrsr'stuclentji 

states. ■; . • . >'■: ' ■ ; 

liM'lllcgalacq'uisitionjs.of.technolgy full,, 
jf into'. tw.o general categories,- both of,; 
■1 which arcextrcmely difficult todetect ; 
and monitor.- One is the diversion of 3 
controlled technology from legitimate-, 
trade channels to proscribed destina- j 
. tions. This is done ’through U.S. ?nd 
i foreign firms that are willing to engage ', 
f in- profitable,' impropriety; through ;; 
i tfgents-in-placc in U.S. or. foreign firing 
for. foreign subsidiaries of U.S. firms; 
'through Soviet'-' And East European- 
downed firms locally chartered in the 


: vviiivu muimu - — — 

•.West; and through foreign purchasing 
-agents.” J ;• >’ m 


The report adds that the Technology 
acquisitions that most dire tly benefit 
Soviet military developmen' have come 
from intelligence collection and related 
illegal trad e_d iy c ion 3 V . , .... 
gi^S.4’V.ie.tiblo(S; r intelligenc e\rser'yl.ces’ 
»^ave-c6hcent rated theircl forts incite' 3 
|United States, AVeStcrn, I ui’ope .and 
jiTapah, .These. services target defense 
'contractors and high-techn llogy firms 
' working on advanced technology (both 
’’classified ,aml unclassified), foreign 
i.firms and subsidiaries of U.S. firms' 
abroad and international oi ganizations 
.•with access to advanced and/or propri- 
ietary' technology, including access to 
{ computer data base nctwoi ks through^ 
f oiit the world.”;, 

(Aiding Soviet Military]]-,.-.' 
v.Vthe report detaits nutne bus exam- ! 
pies of- how Soviet, acquisUion'of ] 
•■Western technology directly aided J 
icld’/cloptnent of Soviet niilit.- ry systems,. 
rsuchasjhuUiple.-\varHead iuiclear inis^| 


^u^hrmor-^ tiles, radhr^ 

.'systems,; advanced micro dectrniiiCs 1 -; 
J-and computer large scale. integrated ■ 
’-'circuitry. ' - - '---'; * ; ' -'* 

t^i’'fuiirt-S3?ieffracq3iIfibi - eTforts-^^^ 
including efforts by their htclligcnce. 
.’services, the report states -r arc likely ... 
?.t’o.conccnlrate on the soui ccs of suchb 
i- component and mnmifach ring tcchrt^j 
vholgicsas: . ■ ; v ;.V. -• - 'si 

Is.® Defense contractors in the. U.S.,'; 
^Western Europe and -Japan who are , 
‘repositories of military, development 
and manufacturing- techw ilogics^J?'! 

General producers uf military--: 1 


#i -f, WIUUII ‘ »V* 1 » V.- 

;; research centers that develop advanced • 
-ycbnmpotient technology a id designs. T 
a AH this poses n serious problem, for "' 
'/’with more than 11,000 such firms in'- 
the United States and hundreds of sub-V 
sidiarics abroard, U.S. countcrintelli- 
BE nee efforts are stretched thin.” the 



>g- Despite documentary; evidencerto; 

-'support Inman and otheris charges con- 
i ceming Soviet activities in acquiring ] 

technology, there has emerged strong j 

opposition to any steps resembling gov- i 

erament “censorship" of information. 1 

Re: P . Albert 2001/03/07 I CIA-RDP91 -00901 


VRcagan administration to crack .d’owrr 
ion •illegal diversions of technology- 
^appears to be. bearing fr tit. The U.S.y 
iGustoms Service this year initiated i 
‘.‘Operation Exodus” — n. beefed upb 
enforcement operation to' monitor,? 
.exports of U.S.tcchnology goods abroad. ; y 
Jn just the first two monihs of opera-p 

^mrei^migT^^^an^l^miUion worth] 
upf technology equipment, according toy; 
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FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


FWDGRAM News 


STATION WASH Radio 


DATE April 2 1, 1982 7:00 P.M. Q 1 Y Washington, D.C. 


SUBJECT Inman Resigns 


JOE CONNALLY: The number two man in the CIA is leaving 
The White House says Admiral Bobby Inman is leaving to enter pri- 
vate business. ’ 

Inman is a four-star general CsicJ who specializes in 
space-age high-tech surveillance. There is no word yet on pre- 
cisely what line of business he is going into, though. 
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i+BH- INMAN 5 i * 9 * 

mrnArn^w{^m e mm^m^^^f o ?m ^ oo50oi5a009 - 0 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE CENTRAL -INTELLIGENCE HGENCY < C 1 ft ) 5 HRS' 

resigned? the Hhi te Bouse announced todby. 

RdMIRRL INMAN? MHO SERVED UNDER CIB DIRECTOR RlLLIfiH CfiSEY? 
told President Reborn in r letter drted March 22 4 4 it is non 

TIME THfiT I HOVE TO FRESH CHALLENGES* * * 

Congressional sources srid he hrd decided to lerve the CIB 

BECAUSE OF POLICY DISRGREEMENTS WITH Hr CfiSEY. 

fiDHIRRL IkHRH PREVIOUSLY SERVED RS DIRECTOR OF THE 
SUPERSECRET NATIONAL SECURITY BgENCYj NHICH BREAKS FOREIGN 
CODES RND MONITORS TELEPHONE RND SRTELLITE COMMUNICATIONS. 

He srid he mould retire from the Navy but rehrin in his 

CIB POST UNTIL HIS SUCCESSOR HRD BEEN NRHED* 

The President srid in r letter to Bdhirrl Inkrn thrt he 

fiCCEPTED THE RESIGNATION HITH DEEP REGRET, 
i ‘YOU LERVE THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY IN R STRENGTHENED 
RND ENHANCED POSTURE* FRR BETTER EQUIPPED TO DEAL M2TK THE MANY 
EMERGENCIES HE FACE RS A NATION THAN HHEH YOU ASSUMED YOUR 
POSITION? * 5 HE SAID. 

Officials said they did not knoh when a successor mould be 

NOMINATED* t 

MORE 1829 kH 


iiiR2$3 

U RdFICOLbyliyczyr 

STBH-Ihhrh 2 Hrshihgton < R- 283 ... be nominated, )± 

Bdmiral Inman is a veteran of nearly 30 years in the Navy 

AND 2S ONE OF THE MOST HIGHLY RESPECTED MEMBERS OF THE U , S « 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY. 

P.T THE TIME OF HIS SENATE CONFIRMATION HEARINGS FOR THE CIR 
POST LAST YEAR? REPUBLICAN SENATOR CARRY OOLDNATER OF ARIZONA 
SRID HE KNEW OF NO ONE IN THE INTELLIGENCE FIELD HHO HRS MORE 
HIGHLY REGARDED. SENATOR GOLDHRTER SRID HE HRD URGED Nr CfiSEY 
TO SEEK OUT ADMIRAL INMAN FOR THE JOB. 

Bdhirrl Inhrn srid during his confirmation herrings thrt 

PRESENT U.S. INTELLIGENCE RBILITIES HERE OUTSTANDING RND MORE 
ADVANCED THAN THE SOVIET UNION’S IN THE TECHNICAL AREA OF DATA 
COLLECTION. 

But HE SAID THE United States did less hell in assessing 
trends.! 

REUTER 1854 RH 
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FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


PROGRAM NBC Nightly News STATION WRC-TV 

NBC Network 


DATE April 21, (982 7:00 P.M. C1TY Wash i ngton , D . C . 


SUBJECT Admiral Inman Resigns 


_ ROGER MUDD: Life at the Central Intelligence Agency 
under Director William Casey has been less than calm. And today 
the agency's number two man, 51-year-old Admiral Bobby Ray Inman 
resigned, effective upon the choice of a successor. Inman's 
reported opposition to increased domestic spying by the CIA was 
said to be the reason. 


House Intelligence Committee Chairman Edward Boland 
called Inman "this nation's finest professional intelligence 
officer." 
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FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


PROGRAM 

ABC World News Tonight 

STATION 

WJ LA-TV 




ABC News 

DATE 

Apr if 2 1, 1 982 7 : 00 

P * M * CITY 

Wash i ng ton , i) . C 

SUBJECT 

Deputy Director of the 

CIA Resigns 



FRANK REYNOLDS: A 
intelligence community. The 
Bobby Inman, Deputy Director 
maintains his retirement was 
the story. And we have this 
Sam Donaldson. 


major change tonight in the American 
White House announced that Admiral 
of the CIA, has resigned. Inman 
I ong planned. But there is more 1 o 
report from White House correspondent 


DONALDSON: The White House has been sitting on 

Admiral Inman's letter of resignation since March 22nd. That's 
the day it's dated. In it, the Admiral recalls for the President 
, reluctantly accepted the job of Deputy Director of Central 

I nte I I i gence i n the first place. And he says, pointedly, that 
e s requesting retirement from military service because he doesn't 
expect to get another assignment. And, in fact, the President 
oesn t offer him one in his "Dear Bob" letter accepting the resiq- 
nation with deep regret?. ^ 

The fact is, Admiral Inman clearly opposed much of the 
Reagan Administration's push for renewed CIA surveillance of 
American citizens and for its push for relaxed oversight of CIA 
activities. The Reagan Administration, in turn, never really 
looked at Admiral Inman as one of its team players. Last year 
when Senator Goldwater and others tried to force CIA Director 
Casey out, the White House quietly passed word that Inman would 
never succeed Casey, no matter what. 

So Inman, who was widely respected in the intelligence 
community, both here and overseas, and by journalists who cover 
intelligence activities, has ' res i gned . His letter of resignation 
dated March 22nd, finally released because, according to Deputy 
Press Secretary Larry Speakes, Inman wanted it out. 
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DATE 

SUBJECT 


CBS Evening News STATION 

Apr i I 21 , 1982 7:00 P.M. CITY 

The Resignation of Admiral Inman 


WDVM-TV 
CBS Network 

Washington, ).C. 


, RATHER: A surprise and a mystery tonight in Wash- 

ington. Admiral Bobby Inman has suddenly and unexpectedly re- 
signed as Deputy Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

e also is retiring from the Navy. Inman is only 51 years old 
He is widely regarded as the best intelligence manager in the 
country. He is generally thought to have been running the CIA 

p?a d n- h ° U + by ~ h ° Ur basis ' as second man down to the 69-year-olc 
CIA Director, William Casey. 


to 
o f 


The. White House says Inman is leaving because he wanls 
go into private business. Details unspecified. Inman's letter 
resignation mentions only family reasons for wanting to leave. 


Why he suddenly chose this particular time to 
for the moment, at least, a mystery. CBS News was told 
by a source with extensive contacts inside the CIA that 
resigned because of personal difficulties with Director 
There is no official confirmation of this. 


leave is 
tonight 
Inman 
Casey. 
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PM-JHHAH BRED 4-22 
PICTURE 

Clfl DEPUTY DIRECTOR RETURNING TO PRIVATE LIFI 
BV DONALD B. DAVIS 

WASHINGTON CUPI) — IN THE SHROUDED UORLD OF THE SPY » BOBBY RAY 
1NHRN HRS HOT ft HflN TD BE TAKEN LIGHTLY. 

HOT ONLY HERE HIS CREDENTIALS IMPECCABLE IN THE ARENA OF SIFTING 
THROUGH INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION? BUT INN fin HRS R FOUR-STAR ADMIRAL 
AND DEPUTV DIRECTOR OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY. 

HE SIGNED OFF DN BOTH JOBS WEDNESDAY TO RETURN TO PRIVATE LIFE. HO 
OTHER OFFICIAL REASON HRS GIVEN. 

SPECULATION HRS RAMPANT? HOWEVER? DN WHETHER THERE HERE OTHER 
PERSONS AND WHETHER IN HAN HRS FED UP WITH HIS JOB. 

RN INTELLIGENCE SOURCE BRIO I NAAN HAD 1 NEVER REALLY ENJOYED BEING 
NO. 2 fil THE A GENOV* AND THERE HERE REPORTS OF. FRICTION BETWEEN INMAN 
AND CIA DIRECTOR HILL IBB CASEY? WHO HE REPORTEDLY ONCE CALLED E THE 
WANDERER’ FOR HIS PENCHANT FOR FLYING TO HOT SPOTS GROUND THE WORLD. 

Gift OFFICIALS ON ACTIVE SERVICE WOULD HOT DISCUSS THE RESIGNATION. 
BUT FORMER AGENTS HERE LESS RELUCTANT. ONE SAID INHAH HAD BEEN 
SHOULDERING TOO MUCH OF THE WORKLOAD AND HAS ALMOST RUNNING THE 
AGENCY. 

ADMINISTRATION SOURCES HERE ROOTED BV THE WASHINGTON POST TODAY AS 
SAVING ONE POINT OF CONTENTION HAS THE EKTENT OF CIA SPYING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

INHAH OPPOSED GOING AS FAR AS SOME WHITE HOUSE NATIONAL SECURITY 
COUNCIL OFFICIALS WANTED? BUT ENDED UP ENDORSING PRESIDENT REAGAN’S 
DESIRE TO AUTHORIZE COVER CIA ACTIVITES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

WHITE HOUSE SOURCES HERE BOOTED BY THE POST AS SAVING INMAN HAS 
UNHAPPY WITH THE DECISION BY WILLIAM CLARK* REBORN'S NATIONAL 
SECURITY ADVISER? TD REVIEW THE CIA AND DEFENSE BUDGETS. 

PRIOR TO JOINING THE CIA LAST YEAR* INMAN SERVED AS DIRECTOR FOR 
THREE YEARS OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY? WHICH COLLECTS HOST OF 
ITS INTELLIGENCE THROUGH ELECTRONIC INTERCEPTS. HE HAS RELUCTANT TO 
GIVE UP THE JOB AS NO. i AT MSA TO BECOME HQ. I AT MR* BUT DID IT. 

INMAN HAS WIDELY RESPECTED DN CAPITOL HILL AND HIS APPOINTMENT BV 
REAGAN TO THE KEY CIA POST HAS HAILED? ESPECIALLY IN LIGHT OF CASEY’S 
LACK OF INTELLIGENCE EXPERIENCE. 
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?rh-3nman? 3rd ld?soo 

?EdsI: Edits to include Inman comments to newspaper. Subs grafs li-14 

J43TH CONFIRMATION OF STUDY! INSERTS GRAF 1/-20 WITH IllllftM QUOTES i-RDH 
BALTIMORE INTERVIEW. EDITING ELSWHERE TO TIGHTEN. 

*8y BRRRV SCHHEID 
IBssdciated Press Rriter 

HfiSHINGTON (fiP> - Hdh. Bobby Inman? the deputy director of the 
Central Intelligence Rgency? is resigning to enter private business? 
the Rhite House announced Wednesday. 

The Hhite House released bn exchange of letters in which Inman asked 

TD LEAVE HIS POST AS SOON R5 ft SUCCESSOR COULD BE CONFIRMED. 

President Reborn bccepted the resignation * 5 with deep regret.” 

INMAN SBID IN HI5 LETTER THAT HE BELIEVED tl THE INITIAL CHALLENGE 
HAS BEEN NET” IN THE A Dr) I HI STRATI ON* S GOAL OF STRENGTHENING THE 
NATION’S INTELLIGENCE CAPABILITIES. 

The president’s accomplishments on those lines ‘‘hill rank as one of 

THE MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS OF YOUR FIRST TERM? INNAN WROTE. 

There has no immediate word on a successor to the 51-year-old Inman. 
Traditionally? one of the top two jobs at the CIR goes to a civilian 

AND THE OTHER TO fi MILITARY OFFICER. 

The Unite House announcement said Inman had wanted to retire at the 
end of 1930? as the Carter administration mas leaving office? but had 

BEEN PERSUADED TD TAKE THE Ho. 2 Clfi POST. 

Inman’s letter mas dated Harch 22? the president’s has dated 
Wednesday. 

Deputy Hhite House press secretary Larry Speakes said the 

ADMINISTRATION DELAYED ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RESIGNATION IN THE HDrES IT 
COULD NAME A SUCCESSOR AT THE SAME TIME? BUT DECIDED TO GO AHEAD WHEN 
IT LEARNED THAT A NEWSPAPER ~ WHICH HE DID NOT IDENTIFY “ HAS ABOUT 
TB PUBLISH A STORY ON INMAN’S DEPARTURE. 

Speakes said he knew of ho reason for Inman’s resignation other than 

HBAT HE WROTE. RnOTHER HBITE HOUSE SOURCE SAID IT HAS * l H07 BECAUSE 
OF RNY FIGHTS? SO I AM TOLD.” 

One conservative source who has access to intelligence information 
said Hednesdry evening that Inman resigned because he had * ‘violently 

OBJECTED” TO ft STUDY OF COUNTER-INTELLIGENCE MEASURES AUTHORIZED BY 

President Reagrn» 

This source? who insisted on anonymity? said the study would show 

that Inman? while, he headed the National Security Bgency under the 

l" flT Approvea For Release 2001/03/07 : CIA-RDP91 -00901 R000500.2500Q9-0 
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TfiN- Inman? 350 

♦Deputy CIA Director Quitting 
?8y BfiRRV SCHHEID 
TRssoczated Press Writer 

WASHINGTON (flP) - Rdh. Bobby Inman? the deputy director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency? is resigning late next month to enter 
private business? congressional sources said late Wednesday. 

Inman has not immediately available for comment. The C IB referred 

fiUESTIONS TO THE WHITE MOUSE? WHICH ITSELF DECLINED ANY ANSWERS. MN 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT WAS EXPECTED LATER IN THE DAY. 

fi FOUR-STAR ADMIRAL? INMAN’S SPECIALITY IS SPACE-AGE HIGH TECHNOLOGY 
SURVEILLANCE. He MOVED THROUGH A SUCCESSION OF INTELLIGENCE JOBS 
UNTIL HE TOOK OVER AS THE No. 2 OFFICIAL IN THE CIS BEHIND DIRECTOR 

william Casey. 

Last month? seeking to defuse a controversy over domestic spying? 
Inman told the Senate Intelligence Committee he believed the Clfl 
should limit its work to other countries. 

The vice chairman? Sen. Daniel Hoyhihan? D-N.Y.? said Inman fad made 

CLEAR DURING THE CLOSED HEARING THAT 1 * THE JOB OF THE CIB IS ABROAD. 

The Gift has mo business involving itself in domestic operations? much 

LESS THOSE DIRECTED AGAINST AMERICAN CITIZENS.’ * 

Inman also was ducted telling the New York Times he has “doing my 

1 1 


TO PREVENT “A SERIES OF REPUGNANT CHANGES FOR WHICH I 


DAMNEDEST 5 5 
WOULD NOT STAY IN THIS ADMINISTRATION. 1 5 

Sources who asked not to be identified said Inman had notified the 

PRESIDENT HE WOULD LEAVE THE GOVERNMENT AT THE END OF NAY TO TAKE A 
JOB IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY. 

There was ho immediate word on a successor to the 51-year-old Inman. 
Traditionally? one of the top two jobs at the agency goes to a 

CIVILIAN AND THE OTHER TO ft MILITARY OFFICER. 

Unlike Casey? who was buestioned last year by Congress about his 

BUSINESS VENTURES? INMAN WAS A RELATIVELY NONC O N TROVERS 2 fiL FIGURE. 
“If THERE WAS EVER THE RIGHT MAN FOR THE RIGHT JOB AT THE RIGHT 
T2 HE? THIS IS IT?” SAID CHAIRMAN BARRY GoLDWATER OF THE INTELLIGENCE 
Committee last year when Inman was named deputy director. The Senate 
CONFIRMED INMAN 94-0. 

His job- before that was director of the National Security Agency* 
which handles the super-secret job of breaking other nations’ codes 

AND LISTENING IN ON RRDIO ftND SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS. 

fiL ,52d tffA-l&Wl -te^86g65250009-0 
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Letters to the Editor 

Public Trust 

Speaking as a key participant in a recent 
landmark First Amendment legal case (United 
States of America v. The Progressive. Inc.), I 
would like to ofTer the following comments on 
the statements of Adm. Bobby R. Inman and 
William D. Carey (awast Feb. 8, p. 10). 

Inman’s statements that "One sometimes 
hears the view that publication should not be 
restrained because ‘the government has not 
made its case,’ almost always referring to the 
absence of specific details for public conjump. 
tion,” and “[This reasoning] stems from a basic 
attitude that the government and its public 
servants cannot be trusted. . . . Public review 
and discussion of classified information which 
supports decisions is not feasible or workable" 
.exposes clearly the blatant arrogance and lack 
of trust in the citizenry which is all too often 
displayed by those very government officers 
Inman implies we should trust. This attitude of 
“Papa knows best” and “the public be damned” 
is the strongest possible reason for opposing 
more government classification and interference 
in open research in the U. S. 

Only recently have American citizens learned 
that Gen. William Westmoreland, erstwhile 
commander of Army forces in Vietnam, rou- 
tinely and deliberately furnished incorrect and 
misleading estimates of enemy strength to his 
superiors during the late 1950s. Why did West- 
moreland do this? Because, in his own words, 
“the people in Washington were not sophisti- 
cated enough to understand and evaluate this 
thing— and neither was the media.” And what 
of those officers on his own staff who opposed 
this fa!sification-of figures? 

According to the general, his critics were un- 
able to see “the big picture” because “they 
lacked access to "classified data” which sup- 
posedly would have justified the general's 
actions. We should also remember that during 
the Pentagon Papers case in 1971, it turned out 
that what the government claimed would be the 
single, most-damaging (if publicly revealed) | 
piece of CIA intelligence was the text of an I 
intercepted and decoded North Vietnamese 
radio message, which the U. S. Navy itself had 
declassified and made publicly available years 
earlier in order to justify its actions in the Gulf 
of Tonkin in August, 1954! 

It is also extremely regrettable that Carey 
should cite the “born classified” concept 
embodied in the Atomic Energy Act as a justifi- 
able form of government censorship. If nothing 
else, the existence of this aspect of the Atomic 
Energy Act is the best argument against any 
form of such censorship. 


During the course or the Progressive case in 
1979, it was revealed that the ideas (as opposed 
to hard technical information) that the U. S. 
Dept, of Energy wished to suppress were basic 
scientific concepts, which could have been 
deduced logically by a bright junior-high school 
student. When the case was argued before the 
U. S. District Court of Appeals in Chicago on 
Sept, 13. 1979, the government advanced the 
extraordinary proposition that even if those 
ideas were already in the public domain (which 
the DOE had conceded by that time), they 
should nonetheless be restricted as much as 
possible in their circulation. This incredible 
argument, that certain technical ideas are not 
protected by the First Admendment, was never 
tested in court because the Dept, of Justice 
dropped the case four days later. 

It was also revealed during 1979 that the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, in the course 
of a “crash" declassification program begun in 
■571, had inadvertently released for public ; 
viewing and circulation a large number of very 
sensitive, highly technical weapons reports, dis- 
closing key masses of materials, weights, dimen- 
sions, components, internal arrangements, 
yields, and efficiencies of both thermonuclear 
test devices and actual stockpile weapons. The 
government's response to the revelation of these 
erroneously declassified documents was to eject 
a private researcher from the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory library, and then shut the ' 
library down! ! 

Inman would now have scientists and journal- ■ 

ists protect potentially damaging scientific and j 
technical advancements, and he would offer ! 
even more power and authority to government i 
bureaucrats who have displayed on more than 
one occasion their own incompetence to protect 
even properly classified data. The potential for i 
political abuse looms large: during the Progres- j 
sive case, letters critical of the government's I 
conductor the case, written to Sens. John Glenn ' 
and Charles Percy by myself and a group of ' 
scientists at the DOE's Argonne National Lab- i 
oratory, were summarily and improperly ciassi- ’ 
lied by the DOE. j 

It has been said that patriotism is the last ' 
refuge of a scoundrel, it seems now that “r.a- * 
tional security” has become the first refuge. If 
Inman wishes the public to trust the govern- 
ment. then perhaps it is finally time for the 
government to start trusting the public. 

Chuck Hansen 

American Aviation Historical Society 
Mountain View. Calif. j 
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A Special Weekly Report From 
The Wall Street Journal’s 
^^ '^Xapital Bureau A : •" ' 


COVERAGE*^ US.intelligence 
eflbrts to. the Falklantfcrisis- a,^er to 

toKSi C , hief ' Inman “caUrtSc 
ge^L% KpW reports on bteJ,i - 

" e p glven Bntain.- Pentagon official* 

™S„ c r rra ■*£*? 2 

iria jes in the area for. fear of tipple, rj <; 
intelligence abilities .i - . WK V u -> 
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CIA c 

Reclassify ing’wkLnews 

;V Ralph McGebee thought all systems'were 
: r?A*go^AforjM» book on the CIA. A 25-year - 
: veteran- of the agency, who retired in 1977, . -! 
v he had his' manuscript approved, after much 
^bargaining, in 1980. -Recently, he found a 
^publisher; NoW. however, the CIA wants to! - 
^••■freclassify” rnuch of the information in the . 

prevent McGeliee'.from. using it;!.-?*; 
cl «sriy state that ’.‘classifica-f!! 
-prion- marmot be restored to; documents- al-v 
^.reaJy; declassified and released to the public; 
rKWhenJMcGehee asked a CIA legal adviser 1 
(t bowShmder the presentfregulations, • . the: v 
^yngencjncduld attempt to withdraw this inforP 
a. raatipn. he was told, ; “Oh, we’re operating 
under a pew'drder :-'/^^^-:'.- • 
r\S The- new order,” however, is not yet in" 

^ effect. Once the agency realized ; this„it took 
the position that CIA officials had repeatedly > . 
lymade a mistake in declassifying” the de-P 
g tails, in McGehee V- 'original manuscript;! 

C deputy CIA director Bobby Ray Inman, ap- J 
Rparendy /.realizing the ^absurdity - of this 
« stance, came to the .rescue and reversed the;! 

1 board ’s “e'-! decisi on s ,-f to*- relcassify -- after ' 
jMcGehee and his lawyer documented -their “ 
.V claims of prior release and publication; The'' 1 
author is still afraid, however, that the cen- 
sors will delay dealing with the rest of the-;- 
book until' the new order intn fffW-r 
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SUBJECT 


U . S . .and tho Falklands 


. . TED . K0P,Pf - L : ABC Mews has learned that the li.S. has 

been tilting in -he dispute between Britain and Argentina. De- 
1a Is.tomght °r just what help Washington has been providing 
Br ta n and what .he Soviets are doing for Argentina. We'll' 

t®!*! , Wl t\ a BrItish Member of Parliament in London and 
Argenf-ina s Ambassador to the Organization of American States 
here in Washington. And we' II examine, with our diplomatic 
correspondent what is likely to happen now to Washington's 
role as hones, broker between London and Buenos Aires. 


.. . KOPPEL : For better than two weeks now, since Araen- 

a nub!* + the Falkland Islands, Washington has been striki ,g 

wrJhH ? +a ^ C !,° f Impartial i+y- Washington has called for the 
thdrav/a I of those Argentinian troops. But in the person of 
U.S. Secretary of State Alexander Haig, the key posture has b.-en 
f rTend s ^° nest broker > diplomatic middleman between two valued 


Secretary Haig returned from London to Washington tide 
evening, tired, somewhat frustrated by a long and thus fir fr,?- 
iess round of shuttle diplomacy. But the suggestion was that 
the. d i p I omat i c ball is still very much in play. 

SECRETARY OF STATE ALEXANDER HAIG: Good evening ladies 

whioh^h emen * The P ar+Ies have received some new ideas today 
which they are considering. And this will give me an opportunity 
to discuss the situation directly with President Reagan^to catch 
up on some other work here in Washington before proceeding on to 
Buenos Aires and the continuation of our effort. 


OFFCE A‘[ii : $¥^ TfO S7Q A-f? DF94gOO 90 tR00O 50 O2j50j0lG9 pPincipai cities 

Motwlol *jppltecl by Rodlo TV R&pah. toe. moy bo laed fof no ood r^w«HX»pu^x>se»orty. Itrr»y not be repioduc&d. of cterronjhotBd c» ej<hib. BdL 
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| Science and technology depend for their success 
on the free flow oFinfonmation within and between 
nations: For instance, a scientist in one nation of- 
ten takes a theory or technique one step further 
than its initiator in another nation. ~‘L; 

^History is replete with examples. Soviet physi- 
cists invented tokomaks— machines that are man- 
kind’s brightest hope for producing limitless ener- 
gy through harnessing the power of the HT-bomb— 
but the U.S. now has more advanced tokomaks 
than the Russians;’ lira more immediately practi- 
cal application of some of the same principles that 
are used in tokomaks — a promising power-gener- 
ating technique which uses fossil fuels and is 
called “magnetohydrodynamics”— the Russians 
ape ahead of the U.S. In short, it is a naive kind of 
patriotism for Americans to imagine that the Rus- 
sians (or the Japanese, Germans or Chinese, for 
that matter) don’tjbave brilliant physicists, chem- i 
ists, biologists and technologists, too. ■ ; » 

But just such, naivete, characterized the utter- 
ances a few months ago of CfA^Deputy Director 
Bpbby R. Inman, who told U.S. scientists that if 
they didn’t produce a voluntary system for pro- j 
tecting vital scientific and technological informa- j 
tion, the American people would hold them respon- f 
■’Sible for ^“hemorrhage” of the information to the ■ 
? 9 V ?¥ S - Admiral Inman proposed “pre-publication [ 


: , review”— censorship,' 'that is -of papers in anum-'f 
. _ ber 01 fields, including computers. The 'State De- 
partment also asked U.S. universities to restrict 
the access of Soviet visitors to certain kinds of in- 
formation, and President Reagan said he would al- 
: j.low some U.S.-Soviet exchange agreements— in 
i space, energy and science— to lapse. ; 

! Even if censorship made any sense where I 
would the government find censors knowledgeable ' 
enough to decide what to censor? If the job weren’t 
to be bungled by unqualified bureacrats, highly- 
trained scientists would have to be diverted from 
research and turned into censors. Also, there is a 
strong argument to be made that the US gets 
more information than the Soviets from Visits of 
Russian scientists to the U.S.; since the Soviets 
don’t have a tradition of free publication, U.S. 
scientists get their best opportunity to pick Soviet 
brains on these visits. A 

£ The prestigious National Academy of Sciences 
has appointed a senior panel to investigate the link 
between scientific research and national security. 
We trust that the panel members perceive as 
clearly as we do that a free flow of information in 
sciencerand technology is essential— and that the 
rewards of censorship (except in narrow military 
areas) are far smaller than the costs, which are 

frightening to contemplate. .. =; 
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MAX ROBINSON: An Idaho jury today began considering tie 
case of a woman accused of helping convicted spy Christopher Boyce 
during a 19-month bank robbing spree. The robberies occurred afler 
Boyce escaped from prison, where he was serving a 40-year sentence for 
espionage. He had been selling satellite secrets to the Russian:, 
prime information in a world where high-technology secrets can be just 
as important as anything stolen from the military. 

Who are the spies and how do they infiltrate this counTry? 

JOHN MARTIN: The American intelligence community is alarmed, 
it says, about an elaborate conspiracy from abroad aimed at Congress, 
scientists, and American business executives. 

ADMIRAL BOBBY INMAN: Since the early 1970’s, the Soviets 
and their surrogates among the East Europeans have been increasirgly 
using their national intelligence services to acquire Western civilian* 
technology. 

LAWRENCE BRADY: They buy what they . can. What they car’t 
get, they’ll steal. And if they have problems meshing the two, "hen 
they get the information through a different way. 

MARTIN: This is a man who stole. He was a spy in the 

United States for an East European country we agreed not to identify. 
Until he defected, he says, he was controlled by the Soviet KGB. 

MAN: I came here under diplomatic cover to work in the 

United Nations. 

MARTIN: You worked and lived in this country under that 
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- Ahe^^g^'AjJmi^stratioh is trying to .stanch /. because; it addresses problems difficult fc?r s6U-^ 
what h/palls the..) ‘ hempm’-aga” .of mili tarily .use h; 1 - . tary contemplation^The open exchange of ideas and i 
technology, .to the Sovie.bUniQn. But its idea otatour- . information is critical to progressi*<»';£ - L-v A * •- 
mquetloogiMffe t&e a garrpte*^ sKAiTwo years ago, when Admiral Inman was direc- ~=t 
rbte.Preaideab.s.new'^exscutive order oAsecrecy /: /tor of the National Security AgehcyAhe asked the^ 
rules provides that ,/^basic scientific reseaipdi infor-- ..smalt group of researcfiere r worldii'g in the raathe^ ‘ 
rnation-Tiot eleariy- relatfed^to-tHe natibpalsecurity Amatics of codes and cpde-jbreaking.. voluntarily to. 3 
may nbtj3ec!assifiedJ’’/But-th&.or.derexpands.Wash- : ^submit their articles for review before publication 

ington s’ ciassrfrcation'pbwers /to/ coyer grantees, • o<.^< -5.. • 

that i$„sci. ' -- - • 

iheseyagu] < _ 
trarily interpreted 

.V. • ’ -~4 ■&$%%*!** — S' ^legislation, that her is issuing now. -A -4 

' transfer '.of technology ’i(j^the:'So\iets to 1 

' ^^?^/^^^?tatp.:pepart;-::j/ lpng been a.matter of vexed debate. Some contend 

ment tftat a Ae.sAwrs ..^,&at .the more trade and security barriers thrown in-* 

Vfbat he liked, r pbo-^ V;their way, the longer the United States can preserve 
video lthad nothjng.fo.dccwith nutrition. State offi-^exclusive grasp on a technology. Others argue that 
cials later explained the purpose was to bar the visi- .4 .the Russians are not. technological incompetents, 
tor from genetic engineerings but none of. that is - -- Under pressure, they cotild themselves develoo 

doneihthelaboretoxyinquestioir.ti-'vv^AiRel^ • e •vi.jv-iri- 

■ It* ' - 

work 
rector 6 ; 

compui^^ej^ctrraii^ i|sei^-aiid .crop foi^epastihg relaxed policy, would serve the West’s*’.'! 

snou](Lsubmit-tpeip.y/ork. for secu.rity checking be- .A-best .interests because a steady supply of- foreign * 
fore publication;; Lastvmonih; he added highenergy- : technology saps the Soviet Union's incentive t<4tie- 
particlebeamsand genetic engineering. •: h-i*?* nv. I-fe velop its own; It is better to have the Soviets stea line 
Under the Reagan order, thfese proposals could and copying— ^following a few steps behind^- 
bnng almos t all basic biolo^rand much physics be- - than working independently antLbeccmicg ab e to 
search under the censor’s pencil, to close a loophole */. deliyera technological surprise. • A ... ; 

that evfen Admiral Inmflri mnrwiM . '-'"R Thf» Poaoan Ummictotw/ii/o All — 



ous 

drag 


• • . ■ - ; , ■ ■ _ . .. ,«*>• uvivii^iom * v. 

bui^u.cracy •thafctwou}d’,inevitably: become- a >; specific appros 
l on thepace of 'research;^;.* }.'&* issue. Admiral 


. — —7 gr - wv " * ^ vi j i>M>iOgy ' 

Inman has never lacked for articula- / 


' . ... - . • . % j'.-y y. -S * * **'- fc *****'^* iiiuiiAj* iciy&xpjL iux <u uvula- 

B a si cresea r ch, unli k e more-practfcal industrial cy.IThat he fails to make a persuasive case for what’ 

8X1(1 ^he is asking suggests that. there isnonetobe madei ,; ^ 
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One man’s secret, another 
man’s right to know O 


Americans are not by nature secretive; 
governments are. So it is not unusuai :o 
find a tension in Washington— one of the 
most open capitals in the world — be- 
tween those, generally in government, 
who find disclosure of information either 
awkward or positively harmful and these, 
generally not in government, who believe 
that the openness of the American system 
is one of its greatest strengths. With a 
strongly anti-Soviet administration how 
in power, and showing new concern 
about national security, the old tension 
has appeared once again. 

The issue of secrecy is being debated in 
two separate contexts. One is national 
security, which governments are some- 
times tempted to equate with their own 
self-interest. Nearly 11 years ago, when 
the Nixon administration was attempting 
to prevent the New York Times’ the 
Washington Post and other newspapers 
from publishing articles based on the top- 
secret “Pentagon Papers”, one of the 
main issues of controversy was whether 
the documents — a defence department 
history of American involvement in Viet- 
nam — should have ever been classified at 
all. The more the justice department 
sought to assert that disclosure of the 
information would do grave harm to 
national security, the more the news- 
papers argued that it was in the public 
interest to make the material available. 
The Pentagon Papers were not truly top 
secret, said the press; they were merely 
stamped with that designation to help 
conceal government deceptions and pre- 
vent embarrassment for policymakers. 

Ultimately the Supreme Court agreed 
with the newspapers, refusing to block 
publication of the information, and ever 
since there has been a war, formal and . 
informal, against overclassification of 
federal government documents. Mem- 
bers of the press and private citizens alike 
succeeded in having documents declassi- 



1 ;. . 


WASHIM3TOH DC 


protect the documents that genuinely 
deserved protection was to avoid classify- 
ing those that did not. 

Mr Jimmy Carter, while he was in the 
White House, issued an executive order 
with a strong bias towards disclosure. It 
required government officials formally to 
consider the public’s “right to know” 
before classifying anything, and it said 
that classification must be based upon 
“identifiable” potential damage to nat- 
ional security. To be sure, Mr Carter 
eventually became distressed over leaks 
of classified information, but he never 
reversed his policy. 

Now Mr Ronald Reagan has reversed 
it, issuing his own executive order with a 
bias towards secrecy. Not only does it 
eliminate the right-to-know and identifi- 
able-damage provisions, but it also says 
that, when in doubt, officials must classi- 
fy material at a higher and more restric- 
tive level, rather than at a lower one 
more readily subject to declassification. 
It also creates a new category of tempo- 
rary classification, allowing lower-rank- 
ing government workers who have no 
formal authority to stamp documents se- 
cret to do so none the less, pending a 
review by their superiors. What is more, 
it expands the broad categories of infor- 
mation that may be classified. 

What with rising unemployment rates 
and the continuing recession, an execu- 
tive order on the classification of govern- 
ment documents is not the stuff of wide- 
spread public debate. But for those who 
watch such issues closely, such as civil 
libertarians, Mr Reagan’s order was an 
important step towards a more restrictive 
information policy. Administration 
spokesmen acknowledged that it was in- 
tended to make it more difficult for 
judges to rule in favour of plaintiffs under 
the Freedom of Information Act. Al- 
though the order specifically forbids the 
classification of information to conceal. 


Rather different are the attempts of 
several of President Reagan’s senior 
hardline advisers to prevent foreign ad- 
versaries and competitors from picking 
over the findings that flow from Ameri- 
ca’s university laboratories. But their 
calls for drawing the scientific wagons 
into a circle are also getting a hostile 
reception, particularly from an academic 
community that increasingly legards the 
administration with distrust or even en- 
mity. A panel of the defence depart- 
ment’s own senior boffins recently cau- 
' tioned the Pentagon that science and 
secrecy make a poor mix; they warned it 
that to insist on campus security would 
interfere seriously with its own cherished 
goal of re-establishing the co-operative 
ties that it enjoyed with academic science 
before the Vietnam war. 

Secret research is not the issue, since 
almost all that was swept from academia 
in the campus upheavals of a decade ago. 
Anxiety is focused instead on the above- 
board fundamental research, particularly 
in the physical sciences and certain eso- 
teric branches of mathematics, that con- 
stitutes the basis of tomorrow's technol- 
ogy. Some of this has potential for 
military applications. 

The outstanding advocate of greater 
secrecy is Admiral Bobby Inman, deputy 
director of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. In his previous post.'as director of the 
National Security Agency, Mr Inman 


"NOT THOSE LEAKS, POMMY— THE LEAKS Or 
INFORMATION ABOUT THEM' 
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Spy Chief Warns Labs 
of Future Soviet Threat 

A counterespionage offensive fed 
by the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) will force Soviet spies in the 
near future to increasingly target U.S. 
university-based scientists and engi- 
neers for technical and military se- 
crets, Admiral 3obby R. Inman, depu- 
ty director of the CIA, told a congres- 
sional hearing on 29 March. Inman 
made the remarks by way of explain- 
ing his reasons icr recently proposing 
an increase in voluntary censorship 
by U.S. scientists. ‘The academic out- 
flow is currently small,” he told the 
hearing. "But it will increase if our 
counterespionage efforts are suc- 
cessful."' 

Currently, Inman said, only about 
30 percent of the Soviet Union’s intel- 
ligence gathering is done through 
U.S. scientists and scientific ex- 
changes, and of that, only "a very 
small part of the problem” centers on 
scientific papers. Eiut the problem will 
increase, ha warned, as the United 
States cracks down on overt espio- 
nage. Inman's remarks were less 
forceful than those made al the AAAS 
annual meeting in January, where he 
warned that if the scientific community 
did not start policing itself, it would be 
hit by a “tidal wave” of popular discon- 
tent over the “hemorrhage of the na- 
tion's technologies” (Science, 22 Jan- 
uary, p. 333). 


The hearing was called by House 
science and technology subcommit- 
tee chairmen Albert Gore, Jr. (D- ■ 
Tenn.) and Doug Walgren (D-Pa.) to i 
examine the impact of the Reagan ! 
Administration’s secrecy proposals on 
science and technology. Inman said 
he was not making specific recom- 
mendations but merely playing the 
part of a “gadfly." He urged the scien- 
tific community to come forward with 
the proposals on how to reduce the 
flow of technical information to the 
Soviets. Gore questioned some of In- 
man’s statements and said the United 
. States should avoid taking “even the 
first step down the road that has made 
Soviet science so pitiful.” Inman j 
quickly replied that he was asking for ! 
nothing of the sort. . - V ; I 

Also testifying at the hearing was I 
Frank.PresSj presidenlofthe National I 
Academy of Sciences. Scientists’ ma- 
jor concerns, he said, is that the pro- 
posed expansion of the scope of clas- 
sified Information could force some 
basic research not directly tied to na- 
tional security out of universities that 
avoid classified work. “We should 
consider how much our security is 
harmed by denying government ac- 
cess to many of the nation’s most 
brilliant scientists and engineers who ■ 
work on university campuses,” he 
said. He also noted that the Academy 
is gearing up to perform a study on the 
relationship between university re- 
search and national security in light of 
th8 growing concern over technology 
transfer . — William J. Broad ::: : 
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jiT'' IA DEPUTY DIRECTOR Bobby R, Inman 
^ stirred up quite a controversy a few months ago 
with a warning to scientists. that they, had better ac- 
cept, a voluntary system, "of,' pre-publication censor- 
ship, If they did not accept such restrictions, Adm. 
Inman predicted, scientists. would be held responsi- 
ble by public opinion for the “hemorrhage” of U.S. . 
technology to the Soviet Union,- and they would be 
“wiped away by a tidal wavetof public 1 anger.” 

In ^ a; receht" congressional appearance, Adm. 
Inman regretted the tidal wave metaphor, but stood c 
by his prescription/ He is trying, he said, to “goad” 
scientists into taking action before the government 
is forced to. Restrictions would cover a sweeping 
range of research from crop projections to “manu- 
facturing procedures”— this despite his acknowl- 
edgment that inadvertent disclosure of technology' 
cal assets^ through communications, publications 
and conversations among scientists and engineers 
accounts for a “very small part of the problem.” 
Seventy' percent of scientific and technological 
losses occur through espionage, Adm, Inman esti- 
mated, while legal and illegal industrial transfers ac- 
count for most of the rest. 

.Since this country relies heavily for its' national ' 
security on its technological edge over the Soviets, 
even relatively small losses would be worth stem- 
ming if that could be done at an acceptable cost, 
fhe trouble is, it can’t. Outside of the present ad- ‘ 
ministration, there are few who believe that a " 
sweeDing«.system „of . government . pre-clearance of,,. 


\ \ t ~v"‘ 

.2 scientific research could even be .imposed. If im- 
posed, it would require legions of highly trained bu- 
reaucrats (that is, . scientists and engineer- who 
- would be much- more productively employed doing' 
their own research than reviewing someone else’s) to 
enforce. And it, somehow, such a system were creat- 
ed, , the costs, in stifling and delaying U.S. techno- 
logical advance, -would be many times- larger than 
t^e value .ofyyhat- would -berdenied taothers. 

’The government ’already 'has more means for con-' 
trolling export losses, than it can effectively manage 
There are several different export control ' lists 
covering weapons and sensitive technologies. These 
can be -..invoked against publication of listed tech- 
nologies. There is a hew 800-page “Military Critical 
1 echnologies” list under development. There s the 
Invention and Secrecy Act, which allows the govern- 
ment to impose secrecy on a patent application 
without justification and with limited opporttinitv 
for appeal. And there is the Export Administration 
Act, whose definition of “export” has been inter- 
preted to cover “oral exchanges of information with 
foreign nationals in the United States.” j 

The government should focus its attention on 
narrowing the critical technologies list to usable di- 
mensions and on closing the loopholes and reduc- 
ing the confusion, delay, overlap. and error that 
surround the administration of the -various export 
control lists.- If these things can be done effectively, 
th^ case for imposing controls on research will dis- 


appear.,,,. 
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Washington— Uni versify ^scientists should 
' consider ways to reduce the loss of national ' 
: security information from scientific ex- 
changes or faco the reality that some agen- 
cies of government will do it for them, Adm. 

■ Bobby R. Inman told the House Science and 
Technology Committee last week. ' 

tv Inman stressed that the views he 
expressed were his own and not those of the . 
'Central Intelligence Agency, .where he is 
deputy director. Inrnan said neither he nor ■ 
•■the CIA has any plans to force the academic 
community to submit scientific papers for 
review. 1 ; . ' -'ey ■ _ .* 

Matter of Concern " . " ' ’ ' 

Inrnan told two subcommittees meeting 
Jointly that he is merely trying to act as 
•.“gadfly" or “goad" to draw attention to a 
'matter that is of extreme personal concern ; 
to him. He said failure of the scientific com- i 
’munity to address the problem may lead to i 
Interest by such agencies as the Commerce , 2 

■ State and Defense departments in designing : 

controls. That could happen in 6-18 months, ' 
Inman predicted, adding that he could not 
speak for those departments. . 

Only a small percentage of Information 
about U. S. national security considered 
valuable to the Soviets comes from scientific 
exchanges, Inrnan said. " • 

The Soviets sre particularly interested in 
laser and particle-beam research, biotech- 
nology, high-speed Integrated circuits and 
large-scale integration technologies. ; n -r.; 

If U. S. counterintelligence efforts are suc- 
cessful in stopping the nearly 70% of infor- 
mation. that comes- from non-scientific 
sources, such as actual hardware, however, 
college campuses will become a more' 
important target of Soviet intelligence gath- 
ering, he said. ' ; 

- Inman’s remarks cn the same subject In 
January to the American Assn, for the 
Advancement of Science sparked contro- 
versy when if was wrongly assumed the U. S. 
intelligence community was about" te de- 
ma . no security review of scientific' papers. 



Inman said he accepted an Invitation to 
appear before the association prior to 
assuming his CIA position and on the stipu- 
tBhon that it was understood his remarks 
represented his personal views (aw&st Feb 
8, P-10). . .. ,r.. 

Inman said he Intends to release this 
month an unclassified report of efforts by 
the Soviets to use American technology for 
thair own gain. . 

Information Generation ■: 

Most of the scientific information the 
Soviet Union wants is generated by universi- 
ties under Defense Dept, contracts. The 
Defense Dept, is now reviewing options to 
use those contracts for control of informa- 
tion. Acting Deputy Under Secretary of 
Defense George P. Mliiburn said. 

Rep. Albert Gore, Jr. (D.-Tenn.) said pri- 
vate industry already uses contracts with 
universities to protect proprietary informa- 
tion, as is the case with a $50-million con- 
tract between Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital and a West German firm for'biofegfcal 
research. ; ~ • •' a ■ . 


Milburn said the Defense Dept: will estab- 
lish m the “near future” guidelines for 
release of information In Defense Dept, con- 
tracts. Sorne^ options under consideration 
- include: - 

“ An ioternal piocess whereby. Defense 
Dept, research and development exports 
and the military departments work out terms 
for reviewing contracts In consultation 'with' 
universities and Commerce and State' de- 
partments. v- v'dsV ; u" -v. 

■ Prepublication review that would allow a 
contractor to change or modify technical 
data so ft would bo releasable to the public 
without going through an export licensing 
process. . - v . , ( w 

■A time limit that could bo imposed 
allowing the university Investigator to pub- 
lish his results if. after informing the govern- 

r ™ n J' has not fccaived a response within 
30-60 days. ' 

■ A Defense Dept, simplification of the 
review process by first addressing the most 
critical and timo-urgent technologies and 
then proceeding to wider coverage. 


to House Unit i 


licenses that would be ^oughf 'only | n 

lfeen!i Cases ctear,y de smed", subject to 
licensing requirements . ' - - • . :> 

JheTurgency to c^tr^on-Defemm 

SnV' n reSeafCh i3 ,933 tha " that for 
i^: fund9d restmfch; Mliiburn' 

nram,%f ral,y COntrBC ^^^=h pro- 

r contraci negotiation process 
tself could provide a vehicle jf or educating 
the university research community of the 
needs of DOD for restricting -Information in 
certain sensitive areas,” Millburr to'd the 
Science and Technology subTOmmltta-*. - 
Fomm Established % 

'''A' Defense : Dept.-Univer^Forum has 
been^esfablishod and held its first meetmg 

erLw "Tl C0nsis,s 0, ;eight university 
presidents, throe university and higher JZ 

oSis 980 i° nS and " ine Dept- 

The first meeting dealt with export control 
and a further group to define that area is 

sr.tr “ ,h ,h * A “ n - «' *"■*- 
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Hearing considers impact of secrecy proposals on science 


The U.S. academic community m ay be- 1 
come a g re ater target tor Soviet ef forts to : 
gather mi lit arily important technica l in- : 
formation if the government succeeds in 
cutting off Soviet espionage efforts' said 
Admiral Bobby R. In man, deputy direc tor 
of the Central' I ntelligence Agency. C'ur- 
rently, universities are responsible for 
only a small proportion of the outflow of 
sensitive technical information, he said. 
Inman repeated his warning made earlier 
this year at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science annual meet- 
ing (SN: 1/16/82, p.35) that scientists 
should pay more attention to the national 
security implications of their research and 
publications, or they could face greater 
restrictions in the future. 

Inman was one of eight witnesses who 
appeared last week before a joint hearing 
of two subcommittees of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology on gov- 
ernment proposals to restrict access to 
nonsecret but sensitive scientific informa- 
tion. i 

Inman described his role as a “goad to : 
discussion" in an attempt to “energize the 
academic community to take national se- 
curity concerns seriously.” He questioned 
the value of international exchange pro- 
grams in which U.S. scientists and society 
appeared to gain little, and pointed to the 
voluntary prepublication review of cryp- 
tology papers as a good example of how to 
handle the problem of balancing national 
security interests and the need for open 
scientific communication. 

Robert M. Rosenzweig, public affairs; 
vice president at Stanford University, de- 
fended exchanges with the Soviet Union. 
“While we have little to gain from their sci- 
ence and technology,” he said, “we have 
much to lose from ignorance of Russian 
institutions, processes, motives and pur- : 
poses ” Rosenzweig said the government 
already has the authority, by denying, 
visas, to limit Soviet access to training and j 
research in sensitive areas. “If work going 
on at Stanford was judged to be too sensi- 
tive to be exposed to a Russian visitor,; 
then the solution is to keep him away from ! 
the university, not to ask the university to; 
play policeman,” he said. ! 


Rosenzweig also described the cryptol- 
ogy agreement as a cumbersome experi- 
mental arrangement with ambiguous re- 
sults so far. He said it would be a mistake 
to “overlearn from the experience and ex- , 
tend it prematurely to other fields oi sci- , 
ence.” Frank Press, National Academy of j 
Sciences president, also pointed out that ; 
some universities have refused to partici- 
pate in the experiment. - j 

Press said it was important to have a 
balanced, objective assessment of the j 
views of both government and the scien- 
tific community on the export control and j 
technology transfer controversy. He an- , 
nounced that the Department of Defense 
had agreed to fund and cooperate in an 
NAS study to examine the relationship be- j 
tween university research and national 
security. Chaired by Dale R. Corson, presi- ( 
dent emeritus of Cornell University, the 
18-member panel plans to issue an interim 
report in September and a final report in 
March 1983. 

The review will include an examination 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
free communication in two or three spe- 
cific fields of science and technology — 
such as mathematics relating to cryptol- 
ogy, very high speed integrated circuits 
and artificial intelligence— to be selected 
by the study panel in consultation with the 
Defense Department. .. 

George P. Millhurn, acting deputy under, 
secretary of defense for research and en^ 
gineering, outlined the Defense Depart-, 
ment’s dilemma. “If it vigorously attempts 
to regulate the flow of scientific inforina- j 
tion in the scientific community, it could 
jeopardize the strength and vitality of the ! 
very community it is seeking to revitalize 
for the sake of national defense,” he said. 
“On the other hand, if DOD abandons any 
attempt at regulation in the university 
context, it could seriously compromise 
and, in certain cases, totally undercut 
other efforts to control the outflow of 
militarily critical technology.” j 

Millburrisaid tlie Defense Department is ( 
increasing its monitoring of DOD-funded 
research to restrict the flow of unclassified 
technical information that falls under the 
category of information subject to export 


control. The system depends on the con- 
tract between the Defense Department 
and the university or researcher involved, j 
“If guidelines for release of information are , 
accepted as part of the contract, teen 
there should be little room h r misun- 
derstanding later," said Millburn The sys- 
tem is voluntary in the sense that the con- 
tract does not have to be accepted.” 

Because all research is subject to export 
control regulations, Millburn said that 
similar contract guidelines could be 
negotiated not only with the Dt fense De- 
partment but also with other federal fund- 
ing agencies, and that voluntary controls 
and peer review may be appropriate for 
research not funded by the federal gov- i 
ernment. The Defense Department sees its 1 
role as a consultant and advisor as to what j 
is militarily critical and subject to export j 
controls. I 

However, after listening to Millburn and 

Inman, Rep. Albert Gore Jr. (D- ienn.) said, j 
“1 have not been convinced that the degree 
of leakage from the academic < ommunity 
is such that it would override the concern 
of even taking halting steps” toward re- 
stricting scientific communication. He 
suggested that Inman was taking the first 
steps along the road that has. made Soviet 
science so pitiful.” 

Press said the best way to solve the 
problem was to stay ahead by funding re- 
search and development and supporting 
education, while the NAS study would nar- 
row and define the issues in winch genuine 
differences exist. — I. Peterson 
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Spying on Universities 


W hen Adm. Bobby Inman spoke last 
January before the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
fecience, he suggested that scholars be more 
careful about sharing sensitive! 1 scientific 
information with their Communist counter- 
par^ Moreover, the QIAVjjeputy director 
cautioned that further leakage -of such se- 
crets, could provoke government 
intervention- ■ ,4 -£v 

The response from many- educators' was'.*’ 
predictable. They' inveighed ’against the 
Reagan administration’s efforts to “intimi-' 
date” America’s scientific community. And ’ ; 
once the smoke — and the rhetoric — clear- 
ed, the scientists returned to their laborato- ’ 
ries to conduct business as usual. 

Now Adm. Inman has repeated hi 3 
complaints before Congress. And, unless the 
scientific community offers proposals to po- 
lice its ranks, government-imposed re- 
straints may become a reality. , >' 

Academic freedom is not an absolute that 
transcends all vital national interests. Nor 
will prudent security precautions retard re- 
search and development programs. Some 
universities already have restricted access 
to certain research projects to protect their 
own commercial interests. All Adm. Inman 
is saying is that academia should be equally, 
careful about safeguarding information that 
might damage U.S. interests.-* ' : v 

While he concedes that the campuses ac- 
count for a “small percentage” of technical 
leakage, Adm. Inman predicts that colleges 
will be particularly vulnerable to Soviet 
agents once the administration’s counteres- 


pionage efforts stop information leaks from 
other sources. - 


And, according to the best U.S. estimates, 
the scope of Soviet covert operations in this 
country is considerable.'' 

The FBI claims that 35 percent of official 
Soviet representatives working in the 
United States are secret agents. This figure 
doesn’t include the spies in diplomatic dele- 
gations, those who willingly cooperate with 
Communist aims, ■ the hundreds of East 
European students attending American uni- 
versities, the 5,000 annual Communist visi- 
tors to thi3 country, or the 130,000 .Iron 
Curtain emigres who have sought asylum in 
the United States in recent years. 

’ The danger of KGB spying on college 
campuses increases as these institutions be- 
come more involved with sensitive defense 
and industrial research projects. The FBI 
knows Soviet agents are especially active in 
California where nearly 1,000 companies do 
classified government work and rely on that 1 
state’s abundant university resources. j 

-The call for increased security in' the i 
scientific community doesn’t endanger ! 
academic freedom. And professors can i 
avoid all bureaucratic intrusions by regulat- I 
ing themselves. \ / I 


As Adm. Inman correctly states, “We 
cannot allow our vital technological lead to 
be whittled away simply because we refuse 
to take the time and trouble to try and 
strike a balance between the demands of 
academic freedom and the needs of national 
security.” . .■ ■■ V, 
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By George Lardner Jr. 

v<£ & Washington Post Staff Wnu?r 

H The CIA has- been making an 
awful lot of mistakes lately, 
f At least that’s what its censors 
have been telling Ralph McGehee, a 
hemedaled veteran of 25 years with 
the agency who retired'in disillusion- 
ment in 1977. ' 

r Until Adm. Bobby Ray Inman,, 
deputy CIA director, stepped in, the 
censors appear to have been trying 
t§ “reclassify” information so old .and 
so- .widely published it isn’t even se- 


cfgtany more. . - " 
g One example is the existence of 
Gamp Peary,- the CIA school for 
spies, known as “The- Farm” nea^ 
Williamsbmg, Vai, ‘.where, thousands . 
of:- agency. recruits-A-have -’'received ?. 
clandestine- trainingATheccamp^has-’ 
been ’mentioned in numerous books'! 
arjtj ‘articles in the past decade, in-' 1 
eluding writings cleared by the CIA. _ 


The agency’s Publications Review 
Board, however, told McGehee Feb. 
16 that even an- allusion to “nearby 
Williamsburg” was “classified and! 
must bo deleted" from a book chap- 
ter he had completed. The board 
also insisted he drop all mention of ' 
the size of his Camp Peary class (ap- 
proximately 30) back in the ’50s, the 
kind of training, they got, and a 
-memorable incident involving the,; 
booby-trapping of a toilet seat with a J 
military , firecracker. ■. ,;.T ;A- . 

“Classified,” . ^McGehee was ( in- 
formed. - . • «. , • 

Stunned, he wrote' back in 'protest,, 
that many of- the. items in question; 
had come from an earlier, CIA- 
cleared manuscript he had written, 
other . bits of information had been 
contained - in pther. N ..CIA-cleared 
(’’books.A’and still ' rptHera.' had Jbeen 
widely;; published dm • ymtings .“that 


were,- hot,* 
sentiaily^ McGeh 


■hisiwdrk again' because' he hadTound | 
a' publisher and wagin' the process oP 


rewriting and revising it. He had al- 
ready gotten the original version 
past the agency’s censors in 1980 
after laborious haggling. Now he was 
being told that those censors had 
made one mistake after another. , 

The same argument has been 
used by several other government 
agencies thi3 year in efforts to recall 
and suppress information already 
released. Administration officiate are; 
seeking explicit authority to do that \ 
in a new executive order under con- j 
sideration at the White House. ‘ | 
McGehee was especially upset 
over the review board’s demand that 
he abandon several pages dealing 
with : psychological tests the agency 
gives to fihd people who are, for in- 
stance, “logical and literal, seeing the 
World in - ordered ‘blacks’ and i 
(‘whites’ ” and who have “difficulty in ; 


-. situations- requiring- sensitivity, -.sym- 
: pathy anjd'ihsight.” ”■ J ' - ■] 
--( As -recently as last October, he I 
pointed out, : the board teTegal idviseq 
had r ,;Texplicitly- cleared a’ speech! 
McGehee submitted in which he 
dealt with those same tests and de- . 
scribed them as “designed to identify | 
for hiring only those with -rigid out- > 
looks, predetermined bias, and au- ! 
thority-respecting, nonquestioning | 
attitudes.” In addition, he said,.- the j 
review board had repeatedly ruled! 
that the topic wa3 not classified. ... \ 
“This is the. first time- 1 -know. of' 
their (CIA’s] reversing a previous 
determination,” said McGehee’s law- 
yer, Mark H. Lynch. “This is clearly 
evidence that, the Publications Re r 
view Board is likely to be -less coop- 
erative with authors.” .... ■ .- r . ;r ; . 

Under existing rules, neither the 
CIA nor any other government agen- 
cy has the authority to “reclassify” i 
information already declassified. -The j 
classification system currently in ef- ! 
•feet, promulgated by President Car 
ter in 1978, specifically states: ‘j\ ; 
iv. ‘‘Classification^ 1 may not be re- 


"yinecr'-anu ' rcrcarcu -otic ■powiur 
under this order. or prior orders.” - • 


McGehee says that when, he 1 
brought this to the attention of a 
CIA legal adviser last month, the 
lawyer told him, “Oh, we’re oper-at-* 
ing under a new order.”.- - • | 

A draft executive order, under: 
consideration at the Reagan Waite i 
House, would wipe out" the Ca-ter 
proviso and allow officials to “rec las- 
sify information previously declas- 
sified and disclosed if it is deter- 
mined in writing that (1) the infor-l 
mation requires protection in the 
interest of national security and (2) 
the information may reasonably be 
recovered.” ,T ' '* 

President Reagan, however, hasj 
yet to put any new rules into effect. ! 

McGehee said the CIA lawyer; 
quickly realized that and shifted in-! 
stead to the position that agency 
officials had, again and again, “made 
a mistake in declassifying” the de- ■ 
tails in his original manuscript. i 
Inman reversed the board’s ceci-j 
sion in every instance this - month j 
after McGehee and his lawyer -ub-j 
mitted documentation for their i 
claims about prior release and pub- j 
lication. But McGehee is still fe: rful j 
that the censors are going to aold j 
him off on the rest of his book until i 
the new executive order is issued | 
For instance, he says, he just got a ; 
letter from the review board’s lawyer ! 
rejecting his entire second chapter ! 
because “the items" of' classified in- 1 
formation . were so numerous and I 
interwoven with the text that if they 
were to be deleted, the remaining 
text would not be intelligible.” ' 
McGehee, whose work at the 
agency was capped by award of the 
Career Intelligence Medal, was baf- 
fled. “Most of that chapter deals . 
with my personal life, in a certain 
country, traveling around, sightsee- 
ing and so forth,” he said. “The guts 
of what I was doing in that country 

of activity I was engaged in.” k' \- -> 
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aeadern ic freedom ^ 

Administrationo//ari^ 
of ‘high tech’;' will research suffer? • ; ‘ 

^ -■■V ; — M, wVtjiai 

' - ■ -- By Brad Knickerbocker-^ "-rtf-ar 

, __ Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor'll 
'-jA ic* ■ j ^-Washington 

^■The Reagan administration- is -moving- steadily- to stop* 
■ theflow of military related technology to the Soviet Union! 
'At the-same-time, scientists and'academics are just- as- 
steadily resisting what they see as heavy-handed infringe--' 
mention research and the free exchange of information.* 

• This debate between “national'security” and- “aca- 
demic freedom” has at times been tense. But there are 
indications’ that botir sides want t'o-see the- controversy 
resolved voluntarily rather, than by government fiat:’ -fs.-.-o 
: f ~ In congressional testimony this week; the CIA’s deputy 

- director, Adnf. Bobby Inman, ^conceded- that some of his 

- earlier pronouncements on' the subject had been infla’m-i 
matory. He pointed out that government intelligence offi- 
ciais-and’ private researchers have worked out an agree- 
ment on guarding information dealing with cryptography 

‘ ( the making and breaking of codes). -- • 

:, r At the same hearing, National 'Academy of Sciences 
: president Frank Press noted that' the Defense Department 
“has agreed to support and 'cooperate’^in a year-long 
study on the export of technology. A panel of distinguished 
1 scientists, academicians, and business leaders, many of 
whom have served in high government posts, wouldcon- 
duct the study. . 

“This is unquestionably a sensitive and complex prob- 
lem.;/ Assistant Commerce Secretary Lawrence Brady 
told the lawmakers,: “We are striving to restrict the trans- 
fer of technology that impair bur national security while 
not unduly burdening scientific research ms'.’iysl- 

~ —The key words in Mr. Brady’s comment are “impair^ 
and-bunduly.D They.are highly subjective: riut the admin- 
istration has defined them to its satisfaction and is taking 
steps to stem what Admiral Inman describes as an “enor- 
mous outflow.tr Among them: ... ,, 

A .. The- administration last week'withdrewlts financial 
"'supporTforThe^Inteniational Institute for Applied Sys- 
tems Analysis'in- Austria, which has 17 -member nations 
from NATO and the Warsaw Pactl US officials cited “So- 
viet abuse’’ of the scientific information exchanged there. . j 
•►.The Defense ^Department. is seeking a new security 
classification covering technological and scientific- infor- 
mation. Such information could more easily be kept secret 
under the" administration proposal. In a recent letter to 
national security adviser William Clark-, Frank Press of 
the National Academy of Sciences warned that this could 
cau.se many universities to- stop workin these areas"“ancl 



thus deny to the Defense Department this importantbasic 
. research resource.” . --j •- 

® The administration has stopped sending the Soviet 
Embassy unclassified Commerce and Defense Depart 
' merit reports on high technology matters. It also has 
stepped up enforcement efforts under the Export Admin- 
istration Act. - - v - • -•«. i.- '. • 

'• “As academic institutions have" become increasingly 
; involved in research for industrial applications; -more 
'• technology becomes- -potentially -'subject to. the regula- 
tions,” Assistant Commerce Secretary Brady said. “We 
focus on preventing the transfer of scientific research in- 
volving nonpublic data, that; is related to industrial pro- 
; cesses and could endanger US security.” -urev 
• The Defense Department is adding to-its list of “mili- 
. tarily critical technologies,” which covers moreThan 600 
items in such categories as cbmputers, lasers, metals and 
alloys, and telecommunications. This list covers “technol- 
ogies- whose acquisition bji potential adversaries would be 
detrimental tonational 'security,” and is used by the Com- 
merce Depa rtm ent in deciding whether to license exports. 

- The government-scientific community- debate is in- 

creasingly being reflected on Capitol Hill. Rep.- George 
Brown (D) of California calls the administration’s policies j 
“short-sighted,”"and notes that “some of our closest at- ■ 
lies” not only provide much scientific information to the 
Soviet Union but engage in- “occasional industrial espio-. 
nage” against the United States. ■ A -'Tib 

Sen. Jake Garn (R) of Utah, on the other hand, has • 
introduced legislation that would establish a new Office of 
Strategic Trade. The House is considering a bill gi ving the 
Secretary of Defense greater power to regulate the disclo- 
sure of certain technological information. - "-: Tv 
, -There is general acknowledgment that the line be- ' 
tween “pure” research and industrial or military technol- 
ogy is becoming less distinct.' Many experts feel that So- 
viet intercontinental ballistic missile, guidance systems 
'may have benefited from freely available US technology; 

- “With few exceptions, the development of high technol-'; 
ogy, whatever the squrceyjias- military- impact,” says ! 
George Millbum, the Pentagon’s man in charge 1 of re- ' 

~~ 1 J-J - . • ■ 

! n :r? A- ■* : 
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search and advanced technology 
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NEXT MONTH: 


Z SMARTEST SPY--YOU MAY NEVER HAVE HEARD OF 
. BOBBY RAY INMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OFTHE CIA LEARN WHY 
MANY OF HIS COLLEAGUES DON’T LIKE HIM, AND WHY YOU 
SHOULD, IN THIS REVEALING PROFILE-BY ROBERT SAM ANSON 
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